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'Deal with the issues' 




Daily photo by Leo Lax 

Joel Raby, (center, with hands In pocket), ex-Commerce rep on Students' Council, ponders 
strategy at last night's Council meeting, while Commerce president Al Bates (to Raby's 
left) leads another of the many rounds of clapping the commerce students treated Council 
to last night. Listening (or not listening, as the case may be) are Councillors (from right) 
Pat Rahming, Seymour Kaufman (Commerce rep), Allssa Glazer, Norman Spector, David 
Levine (sleeping), and Ken Clowes. 

Management students watch 
Council. . . antf they don 't like it 



by David Turoff ° 

Students' Council last night 
tabled a motion endorsing the 
existence of the Faculty of Mana- 
gement, amid the jeers of over 
200 Commerce students present 
as observers. 

The motion as originally pre- 
sented by Commerce represen- 
tative Seymour Kaufman called 
for Council .to. endorse the exis- 
tence of Faculty of Management, 
recognize its "valuable contri- 
bution to the McGill community 
and the general community, 
and to urge the Board of Gover- 
nors to approve the construction ' 
of a new Faculty of Management 
building as soon as possible. 

The Commerce students' move 
came after some 150 students 
disrupted a meeting of the Board 
of Governors Monday demand- 
ing to have several items placed 
on the agenda. 

Among the demands was one to 
abolish the Faculty of Manage- 
ment. 

Councillors made several at- 
tempts to amend the Commerce 
motion. One, which would have de- . 
leted any mention of the Board 
of Governors, was shouted down 



from the observers' gallery with 
thé chant "Pass the whole mo- 
tion". 

Norman Spector (Arts and 
Science) and David Levine (En- 
gineering) offered an amendment 
stating that Council would take 
the action requested by the mo- 
tion ''when it is recognized that 
the principle of a Faculty of Ma- 
nagement should be that the needs 
of capital and profit should be 
subordinated to social and human 
needs and that production must be 
carried out hi the interests of 



all those contributing to the 
productive process." 

Al Bates, President of- the 
Commerce Undergraduate Socie- 
ty, was invited to speak to Coun- 
cil. 

He reiterated a statement 
made earlier by Kaufmann to the 
effect that Commerce students 
were not "the pawns of capita- 
lists", and that the Faculty of 
Management has in fact reorient- 
ed itself along the lines suggest- 
ed by Spector and Levine, though 

Contlnutd on pag* 7 



Council hits SGWU 

Following a two-and-one-half hour wrangle over a motion con- 
cenUng the Faculty of Management, Students' Council last night 
voted to condemn the "gross mis-handling" of the hearing of the "An- 
derson affah-" at Shr George Williams University. 

After hearing Keith Byrne, of the McGill West Indian Society, 
council passed the motion of condemnation and affkmcd support for the 
black students currently occupying the computing Centre at Sir George. 
The condemnation and the support will be communicated to the Admin- 
istration and the students by letter today.- 

In further^^aption, .Council made grants of $660 to the Debating 
Union to flnanoe^an'infonnal Black Studies program, and of $3000 to 
the Arts and Science Undergraduate Society to finance the publication 
of the ASUS Course Guide. . 



Feat Students will be disciplined 
at Senate meeting tomorrow 



\ by Don Macpherson 



A group of from 20 to 30 fac- 
ulty members met yesterday in 
closed session with Principal H. 
Rocke Robertson to discuss to- 
morrow's special meeting of 
Senate, called by Itobertson to 
deal with "disruption in the uni- 
versity". 

The meeting was called Wed- 
nesday after a group of 150 stu- 
dents crashed a meeting of the 
Board of Governors Monday and 
forced the governors to adjourn 
early after they refused to put 
student demands on their agenda. 

■The faculty members told Ro- 
bertson the purpose of the Sen- 
ate meeting should be to deal 
with the issues of concern to stu- 
dents and not to decide on pos- 
.sible disciplinary moves. 

Meanwhile, studehts met Wed- 
nesday night to form the Radical 
Students Alliance, a unified group 
replacing Students for a Demo- 
cratic University, the Socialist 
Action Committee and the short- 
lived 27th of January Commit- 
tee. 

The IÎSA was set up to press 
the administration to deal with 
such issues as student housing 
and McGill's role in Quebec. 

Dissatisfaction with admin- 
istration reluctance to consider 
such issues led to the disruption 
of last Monday's governors' meet- 
ing. 

The faculty members present 
at yesterday's meeting expressed 
fears that the_ administration 
and conservative senators will 
use the Senate meeting as a 
m^js^tojgj, begin disdpUnary 

One hundred tickets for the, 
special meeting of Senate' 
this Saturday will be avail- 
able in the Registrar's 
office from 11 am this 
morning. The meeting is 
at 9 am In the Council 
room, eighth floor, of the 
Leacock . building. If nec- 
essary, the meeting will be 
televised Into the Physical 
Science Centre Auditorium. 

proceedings against the students 
who disrupted the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

One member of the group that 
met with Robertson said it is 
possible that Senate conserva- 
tives would welcome student 



disruption of the Saturday meet- 
ing as justification for stiff dis- 
ciplinary action and proof that 
"they're dealing with a bunch of 

goons". 

Itobertson would not comment 
on his meeting with the faculty 
members other than to deny that 
the Senate meeting ,was called to 
discipline the'sttidents. 

"I called the Senate meeting 
because I want Senate to advise 
me on what is the best way to 
proceed", he said. 

"I don't think it would be wise 
to comment on^ the:. meeting this ' 
morning with the faiculty. 

"In hot situations like this", 
he said, "it's best to remain 
cool". But one faculty member 
said the situation will cool off 
only if Senate deals with the is- 

Conlinutdon pigtS 

UGEQ Congress 
to decide 
national question 

The Quebec-wide student ref- 
erendum on the "national ques- 
tion", which the last Congress of 
Union Générale des Etudiants de 
Québec decided to hold, will not 
take place. Instead the question 
of a possible Union stand on the 
political future of Québec will be 
decided by the annual Congress 
in mid-February. 

At a Wednesday night session 
of the Conseil Central National 
(UGEQ's governing body between 
national congresses) the execu- 
tive revealed plans for a one- 
week period of information-ani- 
mation aimed at paving the way 
for the February Congress. 

At the meeting the executive 
announced that it would take an 
independentlst position during 
this week. The executive has no 
policy-maMng powers and the 
question of independence .will be 
decided by a vote of the Congress, 
which is the supreme policy- 
making body of the Union. 

"We do not want to make peo- 
ple believe that all Quebec stu- 
dents are separatists," explahi- 
ed UGEQ's interim president 
Louis Falardeau, "but we say 
anyway, so that it will be clear, 
that the members of the execu- 
tive have opted for hidepen- 
dence." 




'c.^#1?Tte JANUARY 



NEWMAN: Supper followed by a 
skating party at 6:30 and a sherry 
party at 8:30. 3484 Peel, 6 pm. 
COMMERCE STUDENTS: Im- 
portant meeting. L13, 1 pm. 
HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP: His- 
tory professor Paul Lin spealcs 
on China. L26, 8 :30 pm. 
CHINESE STUDENTS SOCIETY: 
Cultural exhibition including paint- 
ing, costumes etc. Union ball- 
room 1-9 pm. 

MOTORCYCLE CLUB: Party, 
films, records, refreshments. 
Union coffee lounge, 8 pm.. 
PLAYERS CLUB: Auditions for 
"Picnic on the BatUefield". 
Dressing room, Sandwich Thea- 
tre, 1-2 pm. 

ENGINEERING WEEK: Speakers 
program: Mr. K. Crooks, Pres- 
ident of Rolls Royce Co. McCon- 
nell Engineering Building,- room 
304, 1 pm. 

CAMERA CLUB: Second last day 
to hand in Christmas photo cont- 
est prints. Union switchboard. 
SOaOLOGY STUDENTS UNION: 
Meeting to formulate reforms 
in Sociology 210. L738, noon. 
ISLAMIC SOCIETY: Tuma pray- 
ers. Union 307, 1:15-1:45 pm. 
STUDENT ART EXHIBITION: 
Union 123-124, 9 am - 6 pm. 
RED AND WHITE REVUE: Tick- 
ets on sale for "Odysseus Won't 
You Please Come Home?" Union 
box office. 

CINEMATRIX AND FILM DL\- 
LOGUE: "Petulia" by Richard 
Lester with Julie Christie and 
George C. Scott. L132, 7 pm and 
9:15 pm. 

COURSE GUIDE: Staff meeUng 
and positioning. Union 412, aftejr- 
noon. 

YELLOW DOOR: Denis Brown, 
TVaditional and Blue Grass, 
3465 Aylmer, 8:30 pm. 
WINTER CARNIVAL: Volunteers 
to work on Monte Carlo Nile (Feb. 
22). Union 467, all day. 
WAA: Ice hockey game. 4 pm. 
PRE-MEDICAL HONOR SOCIE- 
TY: Alpha EpsDon Delta, Mr. M. 
L. Moore, National Secretary. 
Stewart Biology Building, 8 pm. 
KRISHNA CONSaOUSNESS: San- 
kirtan: Mind-deliverance, dis- 
cussion-music. Free. Refresh- 
ments. 3720 Park, 7 pm. 
INVESTMENT CLUB: Impor- 
tant financial and constitution 
meeting Union 124, 1 pm. 
PRE-MED SOCIETY: Film fes- 
tival - "Medical Experiments in 
Manned Space Flights" S-1/3, 
1pm. 

CYCOM: B406.1pm. 

MOC: Toboggan and skating party 
Mount Royal, 8 pm. 
THEATRE DE FRANCE: Tickets 
on sale at the Union box office, 
one dollar. '. ■ ' 

associahon of psychology 

STUDENTS: Organizational com- 
mittee meeting to discuss elec- 
tion procedures. Union 112, 1 pm. 

SOCIETY OF PHYSICS STU- 
DENTS: Meeting for election of 
.mi(jor.:program;;iep(Hls on cur- 
riculum oonmUtu&L12, 1 pm. 

SGWU 

A rally In support of the 
black students at Sir George 
Williams will be held in L- 
132 today at 1pm. 



SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1 

STUDENT ART EXHIBITION: 
Union 123-124, 9 am - 6 pm. - 

YELLOW DOOR: Denis Brown, 
Tradition and Blue Grass 3625 
Aylmer, 8:30 pm. 

KRISHNA CONSCIOUSNESS: Ve- 
getarian lunch. 3720 Park, noon. 
MOC: Woodsman's competition 
Macdonald College. 
SAVOY SOCIETY: 1:30 Robin, 
Rose, Richard; 2 pm. Orchestra 
and girls; 2:30 pm. Men; 3 pm, 
Despard; 3:30 pm.Meg. Union 
307 and ballroom. 
FIGURE SKATING: IntercoUe- 
giate meet - your support will 
help. U de M arena, 10 am. 
CHINESE STUDENTS' SOQETY : 
Prof. Kuan lectures on "Chinese 
Culture and Chinese Family 
System" L26, 8 pm. 
CHINESE STUDENTS SOCIETY: 
Singing practice, RVC room 12, 
2-4 pm. Refreshments. 
LATIN AMERICAN SOCIETY: 
Movies on Latin America, Union 
ballroom 8-10 pm. 
CHINESE STUDENTS' SOCIETY: 
Mandarhi class Union B23, noon. 
RADIO MCGILL: Broadcasting 
seminar, all invited. All day at 
Radio McGill. 

SUNDA rEBRUARY2 

KRISHNA CONSaOUSNESS: Pra 
sadam love feast. 3720 Park, 
noon - 2 pm. 

MOC: Ski trip to Mont Echo. Rod- 
dick Gates, 7:30 pm. 

CANTERBURY: Dinner, 6 pm, 
Eucharist followed by student 
discussion, 7 pm. 3555 University 
Street. 

NEWMAN: Mass at Newman, 10 
am, 7:15 pm and at Divinity Hall, 
12 noon. - 

RADIO MCGILL: Two hours of 
news, documentaries and music. 
CFQR-FM (92.5) at 10 pm. 

AUGUSTANA HOUSE: 7 pm, Lu- 
theran worship service; 8 pm, 
NFB film "Invention of the Ado- 
lescent". 3483 Peel Stn>et. 



What's what 

POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

The PSA seminar on the introductory Political Science courses 
originally scheduled for 1 pm today has been postponed ,to allow 
students to attend Uie rally in support of Sbr George black students 
being held at the same time. 

CHESS TEAM 

Last weekend the Chess Team successfully defended its title 
as Eastern Canadian Collegiate Champions winning all sbc of its 
matches at. the University of Waterloo last weekend. The team's 
winning streak started last December during the US Intercollegiate 
Tournament when it placed third behind the University of Chicago 
and Berkeley in a 49 team Held. 

FACULTY FRIDAY CONCERT 

There is a free Faculty Friday Concert tonight featuring Faculty 
choin in a program of sacred and secular songs, in Redpath Hall 
at 8:30 pm. 

WINTER CARNIVAL PRINCESS NOMINEES 

There is a compulsory tea at Royal Victoria College today for 
allnorhineesat2pm. 



STUDENT COUNSELLING 

The Senate Committee 
on Student Counselling 
meets today to discuss 
a major Student's Soci- 
ety policy brief. Admin- 
istration 609, 3 pm. 



Engineering Week 
Speakers Program 

presents 

MR. K. CROOKS 

■ htiidtnl ol RoHi fioyce fCon.) Ud. 

McConneli Rm. 304 1-2 pm 
"The Data Generation 

Credibility Gap" 




McGill Hill§l Students Society 

presents in its lecture series "Ideology vs. Diplomacy" 

Edward Boorstein 

speaking on . . 
Latin America - Power Politics vs. Revolution 

Mr. Boorsleln wos a niomber ol the; Cobçin Mlni^'lry oi Economics at the invitation of 
the late Clio Gufvcro, and hcis ciuthotod "The Economic Translomiotion of Cuba". 



Mon. Feb. 3 at 1 pm 



Hillel House,.3460 Stanley 



There will he a demonstration of public sorrow 
o ver the public hani^ini^s of the martyrs in 
Iraq at a memorial assembly at the 

Spanish & Portuguese Synagogue 
5471 Lemieux 



Sunday, Feb. 2, 



THE 



THE 



WIDER... 



WILDER ! 



Dapper Dan'i JUST ARRIV. 
ED shipment of 'BELL BOT> 
TOM MATELOTS' 
ARE WIDE 

WAIK ON THE WIDE SIDE In 
smashing new Cordjroy or Denim 
,BELl BOTTOMS, latest colours i 
For Swingers 7 like a Bell.l BEU 
BOnOMS FROM DAPPER DAN. 




10:30 am 



'!//(•/ Slllilflll\ Six (CM 




EUS compromises 
on rep selection 



by Chris Neubert 

An open meeting of the Engi- 
neering Undergraduate Society 
yesterday adopted ■ a compromise 
measure accepting the engineer- 
ing faculty's guideline for rep- 
resentation by department with 
provisions for safeguarding the 
interests of the whole engineer- 
ing student body. 

At the same time, it was also 
stipulated that the elections of 
student representatives to faculty 
should proceed as quickly as 
possible. 

The move was an amendment 
to a motion which had split stu- 
dents at Wednesday's open meet- 
hig. The original motion had 
stated that the EUS alone should 
determine the method of selec- 
tion of the ten proposed repre- 
sentatives. However, Metallur- 
gical and Mining students, mem- 
bers of the two smallest depart- 
ments in engineerhig, had al- 
ready endorsed faculty's pro- 
posal and elected their respective 
representatives. 

The crisis arose when Engi- 
neering Dean G. L. d'Ombrain 
presented directly to the class 
presidents - faculty's resolutioq 
on representation, asking them 
to organize the elections, thus, 
in effect, bypassing the EUS. 



Ask delay 
in naming 
of Dean 

The Joint Working Group of 
the Faculty of Arts and Science 
yesterday recommended to Sen- 
.ate that the selection of the next 
Dean of . Arts and Science be 
delayed until its final report is 
completed. 

The recommendation of the 
student-faculty body was made 
to ensure that its proposals are 
taken bito account before the 
selection committee proceeds 
with nominations, r ;: _ 

Vice-Dean Stansbuiy Indicated 
that the possibility of student 
representation on this committee 
was very slight He added that 
the ASUS might be granted a 
consultathre status in the selec- 
tion procedure. 

Repeating the latest student 
stand on consultation, ASUS pres- 
ident Paul Wong pointed out that 
an advisory status would be un- 
acceptable to the students in his 
Faculty. Summing up the ASUS 
position, he said: 

"I have a funny feeling that 
whether or not. Arts and Science 
students have direct representa- 
tion on the selection conunlttee,' 
our exact feelings will unquestion- 
ably be made known". 

He added that the matter would 
be given further consideration at 
the ASUS open meeting next 

Though^^ttw'l^c^r-'stùileht 
representation remains . un- 
decided, Senate approval of 
yœterday's recommendation will 
allow the joint working group to 
discuss the matter further. 



At the meeting Dean d'Ombrain 
said that relations between facul- 
ty and the EUS had always been 
good. He said he had presented 
faculty's proposal directly to the 
class presidents because of his 
concern for representation at 
the departmental level, and he 
added his concern was precipi- 
tated by an inaccurate report in 
the Dally, which led him to doubt 
the intention of the EUS. 

David Levine, the engineering 
representative on Students' Coun- 
cil proposed the amendment to 
the motion. It stated that the EUS 
should accept Faculty's resolution, 
with the proviso that on faculty- 
wUe matters their representa- 
tives should consider themselves 
morally bound to uphold the 
results of opinion polls, refer- 
enda and open meetings' held by 
the EUS on these Issues. 

Some students argued that if 
the representatives presented 
only the views of iheh" respec- 
tive departments and years, a 
smaller department would have 
a disproportionately large voice. 

The amendment also feaffirmed 
that the representative student 
body in Engineering is. the EUS 
and that the faculty should con- 
sult the EUS on issues concern- 
ing all engineering students. 




r Daily photo by Paul Chefurka 

Four militant occupiers are shovyn liere engaging in top-secret strategy sessions in the 
Sir George Computing Center. Notice the radical leer on the faces of the two nearest cam- 
era. - 

Sir George administration 
won 't negotiate witli biac/cs 



by George Lewlnski 

The administration of Sir 
George Williams University, has 
reiterated its refusal to negotiate 
with the Black Students' Union 
and their white supporters over 



/n Waspirin plant 

English CEGEP 
headaches cured 

Dawson College, Quebec's first English speaking CEGEP will 
be located at the C. E. FVosst pharmaceutical building in Westmount. 

The announcement, which came at a press conference yesterday, 
ended months of speculation over the site. Other locations which 
had been mentioned Included the McGlU Campus and the Guy Towers. 

Paul Gallagher, Director-General of the college, emphasized 
that the CEGEP will be opened by September 1969, with facilities 
and staff "sufficient to provide for the needs adequately and well" 
for the 1800 students expected for the 1969-70 school year. 

Among the other details revealed at the conference: 

• the site will serve as a 'core' for future expansion ; 
. • the staff-student raUo will be 15-1; 

• facilities at Sir George Williams University, and the Ahunt- 
sic and Vieux-Montreal CEGEPs wijXalso be used; 

• a placement service "sensitive to the problems already en- 
countered by the F'rench CEGEP students" will be established. 

Of the 1800 students, it is anticipated that one-third will follow 
pre-university courses, one-third technological studies; and one- 
third will not have made up their minds. Gallagher stressed that 
during first year, students will have the choice of forty-^o basic pat- 
terns of study, none of which will concentrate on èlther of the two 
major areas. . 

"We want to give the student an opportunity to decide what he 
wants to do In the first year," he said. 

The 43 year-old plant, owned by the Frosst company, whose 
most famous product is aspirin, will undergo extensive renovation 
during the summer months. Gallagher said that while some re- 
creational facilities could be provided, a gymnasium 'close by' 
rather than on site will probably have to be found. 

Over 400 unsolicited applications for teaching posts have been 
received. Gallagher was vague oyer the qualifications of the teach- 
ers, saying only that they will be,*'certified and uncertified, and of all 
levels of experience. It was also unclear what.the salary scale would 
be, but at least 40% of the positions will be filled by March. 

Gallagher admitted that space would be somewhat of a problem: 

"We're inclined to believe we'll have substantially more in- 
quiries and applications from students than we'll be able to All," he 
said. 

Of the fourteen major technological areas, facilities for ten 
will be qvilable, including computer instruction. "We're in constant 
contact with the business community" concerning both use of faci- 
lities and employment of prntluato students," Gallagher added.^ 



the composition of the Hearing 
Committee investigating charges 
of racism against ' biology pro- 
fessor Perry Anderson. 

The students say the commit- 
tee is illegal because they were 
not consulted about the mem- 
bers which were to sit on It. (The 
original agreement made a month 
ego was that both the students 
and Anderson were to approve 
the composition of the commit- 
tee). 

In a release distributed late 
yesterday afternoon, . acting 
principal Douglas .Bums Clarke 
stated the committee would "con-' 
tinue its work" but did not spec- 
ify when it would reconvene. He 
further emphasized three prin- 
ciples which would govern an end 
to the crisis, including a warning 
that the university community 
must function within the law. 

Meanwhile, over five hundred 
students from all the faculties 
of Sir George have signed a res- 
olution demanding the Hearing 
Committee be dissolved. In ad- 
dition UGEQ has expressed its 
solidarity with the students. 

The executive of the SGWU 
Students' Association passed a 
resolution to send food to those 
occupying the ninth floor comput- 
ing ' centré. About two hundred 
^ students spent their second night 
and vow they will stay until their 
demands are met. 

The black students occupying 
the computing centre demand: 

• the present Hearing Com- 
mittee and its proceedings be to- 
tally rejected 

• the Administration arrange 
a meeting of all parties involved 
to settle the composition of the 
committee and thé procedures 
under which it will meet 

• this meeting be free from 
all threats and coercion 

• due consideration be given 
to all Caribbean students who 
have lost study time during the 
occupation 

• all criminal charges agahist 
black students be dropped 

Two civil' charges and one 
criminal charge for kidnapping 
liave been laid after six black 



students confronted Dean John 
O'Brien January 22 demanding an 
apology for a letter written to 
Professor Anderson warning him 
of a 'threat of violence' from stu- 
dents if hç continued teaching. 

At a press conference yester- 
day evening, the black students 
again emphasized the inter-racial 
aspect of the sit-in and revealed 
they have sent letters and tele- 
grams to Prime Minister Pier- 
re^Ttiiideau, John Dlefenbaker, 
newspapers in Canada and the 
US and representatives of West 
Indian governments. A release 
stated in part: ' 

"We vow to prolong this just 
occupation of this vital nerve 
^centre (the computing centre) 
until Justice is properly meted 
out 'to us and the whole student 
community". 

A spokesman added "we are 
so well organized we can stay 
for a year, five years" or ten 
years". 

Meanwhile, the Evening Stu- 
dents Association of Sir George 
Williams University announced 
last night that they concur com- 
pletely with the administration's 
composition of the present Hear- 
ing Committee investigating al- 
leged racism by Professor An- 
derson. 

The ESA joined the executive 
of the Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity Teachers' Association, 
led by Professor Michael Mar- 
sden who co-incidentally is also a 
member of the Hearing Commit- 
tee, in expressing their confi- 
dence in the administration's 
handling of the crisis. 

Deal with issues. . . 

Contlnutd Irom pagt 1 

sues facing it. ■ 

"We will continue to have djv 
ruptions as long as the basic) Is^ 
sues are not discussed", said 
Senator Samuel Noumof f. 

Students will have the oppor- 
tunity to see whether those are 
discussed Saturday. 

Tickets will be available today 
to observers and the proceedings 
may be carried on closed-drcult 
television. 





Yes, Dr. Robertson, 
there is an emergency 



One of the more revealing documents 
to come to light recently appeared in 
Wednesday's Daily. It comprised the 
confidential minutes of a meeting be- 
tween Sir George Williams University 
administrators and the Montreal police 
to discuss security arrangements for a 
hearing in the Anderson case. The ad- 
ministrators were in their element. When 
faced with a major question of principle, 
the aspect they are best able and most 
willing to deal with is the protection of 

McGiU administrators are of course 
no different. That is why an emergency 
Senate meeting has been called for to- 
morrow to discuss "the disruption of 
university business". Student senators 
tiad tried for three months to convince 
Senate that emergencies existed - 
emergencies like the plight of graduating 
ŒGEP students, the struggle of Que- 
bec's teachers or the student housing 
situation. But the only; éinërgency the 
administrators recognize is "disruption 
of universitjrti^iness^ 



This "disruption", however was not 
carried out in a vacuum. There were 
protests at the Senate meeting a week 
ago Wednesday because Senate refused 
even to consider a student motion 
giving support to the teachers. Friday's 
meeting of the Senate Nominating Com- 
mittee was disrupted because it . re-^ 
presented the first step in an undemo- 
cratic process by which six new deans 
and a vice-prmcipal were to be selected. 
And Monday's Board of Governors 
meeting was forced to adjourn because 
it would hot consider the student housing 
crisis and McGill's ties with the Eng^h 
corporate élite in Quebec. 

It is difficult to guess just what the 
administrators are going to try to do at 
tomorrow's meeting. But it is safe to 
assume from the tone of what little the 
Principal has said that it wiU not hiclude 
consideration of the substantive issues 
that underlie the "disruptions". 

But the disruptions will hot be stopped 
by the institution of disciplinary pro- 
ceedtogs.ttThey^will be stopped only when 



student demands are met - when the 
Board of Governors provides money for 
a student co-op, when it considers the 
allocation of space for that co-op more 
important than . the construction of a 
building for the Faculty of Management 
to train corporation leaders in, when.it 
is no longer made up of the owners of 
reactionary and exploitative companies, 
when Senate takes a. progressive stand 
on Québec education^ when .deans are 
chosen in the open by the whole univer- 
sity community. 

Opposition to the administrators' po- 
sition is growing. It is not only students 
but liberal faculty as well who are de- 
manding that Senate discuss the issues. 
Senate has dealt'in evasion for far too 
long. It has been forced to recognize 
that an emergency exists. All that now 
remains is for it to perceive the nature 
of that emergency and to do something 
aboutit. 

Robert CHODOS 



LETTERS 



Administration chastised 
ffêi^âiiùrètoliit 
SAC bums 

In your editorial of January 28, you ask 
wiiat useful function, if any, does Uie board 
of gomnors perform. 

I would lilce to suggest that they could 
poform an extremely useful function by 
using Uieir influence to induce governments 
to see to it that no more tax dollars are 
wjoted in tlie fonn of grants or financial 
assistance to students who have absolutely 
no intenUon of learning anything, but to live 
the life of a drone and to teach subversive 
acUviUes. I find Uie lade of action on.Uie 
part of the administraUon most regrettable. 

To my mind, those ISO students of the' 
Socialist AcUon Committee should all have 
been immediately suspended. I was just 
speechless to see that Uiese bums have the 
nerve to demand tliat the Faculty of Com- 
merce be abolishjed. I hope all Conunerce 
students start to realize that there Is an 
organized student movement underway with 
the aim to deny them the right to study 



Quote of 
the day 



"What this amendment means 
is that the Faculty of Man- 
agement must put people ahead 
of capital. .." 

■ - Marg Verrall, 
councillor, 
atSC meeting 

"NO! NO! NO!" 



- crowd of Manage- 
ment students. 



conunerce at McGill. 

Therefore it would be wise if the Com- 
merce students would break away from the 
"Three Stooges Society". Their next de- 
mand might be to abolish the Engineering 
Faculty as many of Uie engineers end up as 
vice-presidents of a company. 

Regarding their demand to discontinue 
plans for the Faculty of Management 
Building and to build Instead à student 
housing co-op, I would like to point out that 
the prime responsibility of a university is 
not to see to it that individual students have 
enough money to study and to provide 
housing for them. Their prhne responsibili- 
ty is to provide a faculty and facilities for 
idl who attend university for the purpose of 
study. 

: From this viewpoint, therefore, the 
Faculty of Management facility is more 
hnportant Uian a student housing co-op. 

Herman Eisel, 
Management 



Will the real Lenin 
Please stand up 

Sir, 

I didn't know W. Rochet wrote letters to 
your paper. 

Steve Albert 



From one revisionist 
to another 

Sir: 

I would like to join Comrade . Lenhi in' 
. conunenting on some of the arUcles that 
; .,have recently been appearing In your jour- 
; naL You and yoùr readèrs rhaybe interest- 
ed in Uie following statement Uiat I made 
inl964: 

"We are against the leaders who are of 
the left and who. hide beUnd Marxist- 
Lenhiist ideology but who make it represent 
chauvinism; : vlhey now offer a reactionary 
thesis founded on a union of peoples based 
on racism and nationalism." 

Your support of Quebec separatism is a 
manifestaUon of reactionary leftism. 

Niklta S. Khrushchev 



Name the ideologue 

Sir, 

I would like to make a correction on the 
letter of January 30. 1 believe it was signed 
by J. Stalin. 

Karl Mara 

The Iron hand 
of the dodo 

Sir, 

I beg to differ with, reference to your 
Tuesday editorial If the Aboard of govern- 
ors were, as you,say,ra;.j.'nibber.stamp'', 
then all'tiiis demonstraUcin would be futile. 
If, as you say, these men are just a symbol, 
and you draw an analogy between them and 
the dodo bird, why not just let the dodo bird 
die out as evoluUon moves along. As a mat- 
ter of fact, keep a few around as a freak 
show and to demonstrate to our children 
and grandchildren one of the big mistakes 
of this establishment Why disturb them, 
if obviously, to you, they do not-"govem" 
as you say, but through Uieir kindness and 
tax evasiveness decide to bestow a large 
cut of our yearly funds on us? 

No. The trouble is that they do very much 
govern, and with an iron hand at that. Be- 
cause they grant us all that money, they ex- 
pect results. Ihis "hidustriai elite" ex- 
pects the university to be nln in such a 
way, that the people they turn out fit into 
their hidustry, bto slots, like good litUe 
machines just performing a task without 
thinking. They expect the university to give, 
job training and not an education (which 
are two'disUnct goals). 

If the hifluence of Uiis powerful board 
could be cut seyejDely,:if jiiot completely 
eliminated, arkl the' university could stiU 
survive fbancially, then we might start 
to have the khid of institution we want 

I would feel very sorry for someone with 
notliing better to do tkvi protest a "rubber 
stamp". - 

Peter Hoffman 
BSc3 

Dally charged with 
anti-administration bias 

Sir. ■ - ; ■ 

After careful reading of the unsigned 
articles on pages 1 and 5 of yesterday's 



Daily covering Uie inquh-ies hito possible 
racism at S.G.W.U., and enUUed "Move to 
Crush Black Students" and "Reasoning 
together", I can find nothing to vnurant 
the obvious anti-adminlstraUon slant of 'the 
articles. 

It seems to me that the author has in- 
terpreted the Administation's concern with 
maintaining order during these hearinp 
as a move to "crush black students". The 
Administration's desire to maintahi order, 
wither or not such a concern is jusUf ied, 
is hidepoident of the issue of possible 
racism. If the racist charges were to be 
substantiated this would be very deserving 
of public (and the Daily's) outcry, but for 
the^DailyJo prejudge such an emoUonally 
chaigedtnSTàUon is bad reporthig at least 
Let's liot add any more prejudice- to the 
issue, hey? You creeps. 

JohnRoUit,PbD2 



Déjà vécu 

Sir," 

As a McGill alumnus, I thought it only 
proper to pay a visITlb the brand new Mc- 
Lennan Library. I have just returned... My 
people went Uurougjh Uiis hi 1939! 

, ..- . , Brian G. Segal 
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McGill Daily supplement, Jan. 31, 19G9. 



Thousands of Québécois, especially the young, 
have long since ceased to ask themselves wheth- 
er they are for independence. For them, it is 
only a question of how, under what terms, 
when, led by who. 




2 the Revievv, 
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Can 
Quebec 
win 
true 

inde- 
pendence 




Little noticed in the publicity and charisma surround- 
ing René Lévesque's emergence as Quebec's dominant 
"souverainiste", a growing number of radical independen- 
tists are convinced that when Lêvesque takes power and 
declares sovereignty, the fight for true independence will 
have only begun. 

François Bachand, a member of the Comité Indépendance- 
Socialisme ("the left wing"), is a leading militant in these 
currents. The St- Jean Baptiste Day demonstration just 
before the last federal election, and the Seven- Up strike, 
are two of the more recent actions he has helped to orga-_ 
nize around class and national conflicts. 

Here he talks'for the Review about, among other things, 
the Parti Québécois, how independence may come about, 
and what should happen to McGill University in the new 
Quebec. 



the Review: Do you see the upsurge of work- 
ing class militancy being connected or allied 
with the more nationalist tendencies ii\ Que- 
bec? ^ 

Bachand: For ° the working class, social 
' demands are nationalist demands, in the 
sense that the bourgeoisie here, the bosses, 
are the outsiders, the Anglo Saxons - Anglo 
Canadians or Americans. Because the dom- 
inant class is made up of foreigners or their 
servants, social demands become national- 
istlcdehunds. 

What is independence, then, but to have 
control of the state? However, what we want 
is to have control of the state by the prole- 
tariat, the workers. So we cannot avoid being 
nationalist. We cannotjdentify with thefed- 
eral state, because tola it represents noth- 
ing, there isn't a Québécois who feels at 
home in Ontario - talk to French workers 
in places like Samla or anywhere else. It is 
entirely normal, for historic, cultural and 
linguistic reasons, that Quebec people should 
be nationalists. Those who are not national- 
ist in Quebec are the "big businessmen", 
those who do not have a nation, those whose 
only nation is tlie dollar. Even the people 
who don't say they_are independentist or sep- 
aratist really axe,~àeép down, because they 
identify among themselves, with their bosses 
being American. , " 

the Review: Do you think that workers who 
are more or less conscious that some form 
of national liberation is required are also 
conscious that the many so-called nationalist 
elements don't represent this kind of inde- 
pendence but simply the replacement of one 
bourgeoisie by another? Would they recog- 
nize that Lévesque is not really the kind of 
indepoidenlist they're looking for? 
Bachand: Yes, as a matterof fact, when^the 
Parti Québécois was formed there was a 
high percentage of union members, and I 
have noticed that lately these people have 
^^^een moving consistently away from L^ves- 

First there was Lévesque's position on 
the St. Leonard issue and then on the 24th of 
June, with the St. Jean Baptiste demonstra- 
tion, there 'is a growing suspicion towards 
- him among v^oi^ers and students. 

For Lévesque represents only one class, 
the petty bourgeoisie, - that is quite evident. 



For example, when he makes a compromise 
with regards to education or the economy 
with the Americans or Anglo-&txons, it is 
the petty bourgeois and their interests which 
he is defending. 

They can't bring about a true indepen- 
dence for it would be against their interest. 
True independence is socialism. Indepen- 
denc e isn't simply territorial. The people in 
that territory have to be free, and that, of 
course, means that the workers themselves 
have to be free, that they have to "be in con- 
trol of what they produce", in control of ev- 
erything in fact. But Lévesque can't go that 
far; it's impossible for him because he rep- 
resents the interests of one social class, and 
that is becoming more and more apparent. 

When he condemns the "extremists" of 
the NOS he condemns them because he needs 
the vote of the petty bourgeoisie - he needs 
the vote of his class. But everybody knows 
' that he is financed by Canadian Meldiers, 
<. b]r,M.^ what's his nanile, there, the French 
'ânianm, the one who sells gin - Mar- 
chand, everybody knows that. Although Lé- 
vesque says that it is a party which lives on 
contributions and membership fees, it isn't 
true; We know that a French-Canadian capi- 
talist, and even probably an American one, ' 
like Iron Ore was instrumental in financing 
his campaign. 

the Review: How then do you see the real 
' independence of Quebec coming about? 
Bachand:.Before there was the RIN and the 
PQ. And how they have merged. They both 
represent the same cl ass and they have uni- 
ted, so the situation is clear: all the petty 
bourgeoisie have gotten together. 

That makes it easier for the -radical 
movement to organize. There àre several 
movements already appearing. 

At a certain point, if it proceeds histo- 
rically, the movements of the left will fuse. 
What will probably happen is that the left 
will grow progressively stronger because of 
the worsening ccononilc situation. Then, at 
this time, Lcvcsquc will show to the masses 
that his interests are strictly those of the 
financial élite - in fact he's already begin- 
ning to demonstrate this - and . that he 
doesn't really want independence orsocial- 
ism or the welfare of the people.^|i>V;r 




'The Parti Québécois can't bring 
about a true independence; it would 
be against their interest. True inde- 
pendence is socialism. Independence 
isn't simply territorial: the people 
in the territory have to be free, and 
that means that the wor/cers them- 
selves have to be free, that they 
bave to be in controf of what they 
produce." 



He'll probably attain power, that's highly 
probable; but once in power, he will fail, be- 
cause he stands with the Americans. It won't 
be he' who will be. maître chez lui, the 
Americans will remain oh top. So, at this 
rhoment, there will develop among the peo- 
ple a phenomenon like in any other countiy, 
and that is a revolution, towards sodalism,- 
and thus towards tnie indepehdence^.; ; 

"That doesn't necessarily mean we'll win, 
we could all very well end up in prison or 
get shot. But we don't fear the consequen- 
ces. 

It's necessary that people come to un- 
derstand, that they have their own political 
experience. 

M^The situation is infinitely better; at the 
ibe^SuIng the left was very small. More and 
more,' with the CEGEPs for example, things 
are moving everywhere, it's tddng on con- 
siderable proportions if you look for exam- 
ple, at what existed before 1964. 

the Review: What role do you see for Mc- 
Gill in a liberated Quebec? 
Bachand: Well, the Anglo-Saxons here - 
what I mean by Anglo-Saxon is the dominant 
class - they came here, they dki not ask 
for our permission, they, conque/ed us in 
1760. Those people do not possess the land, 
it was the Québécois who possess the land, 
the Anglo-Saxons came here by force. O.K. 
well, what are we going to do? It's a sticky 
business - there arc a lot of Irishmen 
who were brought here by force by the 
English, as workers, you know. 

In any case, tliere is not one free coun- 
try in the world which can stand having a 
privileged minority, (it's clear that the En- 
glish are privileged; for histance, there 
arc three English universities for one 
French hi Montreal). 

Well, I see threè alternatives: one-that 
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they leave; that they work with us, wliich 
would mean learning French and working 
here; or if they don't want that well I don't 
know... get shot? 

But we wouldn't be savage about it; that 
is, we will proceed by steps, progressive- 
ly. We won't start by massacring the people 
ofWestmount. 

There is not much to be gained by that, 
because after indépendance, even a social- 
ist independence, we will need the skills of 
those people. For the reason Uiat the French 
Canadian are a feudal people. Wc arc 
peasants who've arrived in the city. We 
have received a Catholic education, we are 
accustomed to obeying the priest. More- 
over, we have no business sense. 

In tlie CEGEPs, for example, only 25% 
of the students go into economics or math- 
ematics; the others go into literature ^nd 
the social sciences. That's important, you 
know, il shows that we are not awake to the 
realities of the century. We are going to 
have to change our whole conception of ed- 
ucation to turn out technically qualified 
people so that we may control our economy, 
for if we don't control our economy we 
don't control anything. This situation is due 
to factors of colonialisation. 

It was in ttic interest of the Anglo-Saxons 
to keep us in that position by means of the 
clergy. 

That way they could control everything 
while we did the work. That's what must 
change. Since we need their know-how, 
then we could cooperate. But if they don't 
want to then... they will have to go. 

the Review: How would the University 
itself have to change? 

Bachand: Well, in Quebec right now there 
is a great shortage of university space; we 
need another university. Why build another, 
when there already are three? 

Who built these universities? - Quebec 
workers. At McGill, for example, the new 
llbraiy: ifyou look on the construction'site, 
you see Italian and Québécois laborers. It 
was, furthermore, subsidized by people of 
Quebec, and by American and Anglo-Saxon 
corporations' who lifted the profits from 
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"Finally, inside McGill, everybody 
who wants to collaborate (that is, 
stay in Quebec) should learn French. 
English they can spe-^k at home: the 
university should set e the majority 
of the people, and no i, an exploiting 
minority. It seems to me only logi- 
cal." 

Quebec workers. Logically, it belongs to us. 
Even if, in fact, it docs not. 

McGill should change something like 
this; when the thne comes: maybe the first 
year, 50% ought to be French-speaking; 
the second year, 60% and so on. Finally, 
inside McGill, everybody who wants to 
collaborate should learn French. English 
they can speak at home; the university 
should serve the majority of the people, 
and not an exploiting minority. It seems to 
me only logical. 

I thhik we must act in steps wherever 
possible, - but if they refuse ail coopera- 
tion, if they start acthig like the French in 
Algeria, well... I don't know... It's evident 
that we would take the necessary means... 

Another thing whichjire should try to do 
i3 to politicise students from India, Pakis- 
tan, Africa -.we do not want to educate 
people so that they can exploit the men of 
their countries. However, we're going to 
start by dealing with our own problems. 
Those who would attend. this university 
would be sons and^daiighters of workers, 
who are going to help'théir people and not 
exploit them with the same mentality as 
thehr masters here. 

Our goal, after all, is not to destroy, 
it is to build... We're gohig to try to cause 
thé least damage possible, but it all depends 



on the resistance of the ruling class. I 
don't know what they think at McGill, but 
1 have the bnpression that some of the 
governors don't agree with us... 

I don't think that the people arc ever 
violent. It's always the ruling class which 
is violent, the people only respond to this 
violence, that is, to the violence of the rul- 
ing class. 

the Review: A lot of the attention of 
French Québécois, especially ui places like 
universities, tends to be centred around 
the question of culture, rather than the 
question of the economy, who controls prod- 
uction, and so forth. Demands, wishes, 
aspu-alions are in terms of "Nous avons 
ur.e culture unique ici, il faut la preserver, 
elle doit épanouhr", on the level of "cul- 
ture" rather than control of productive 
life. Do you see this as a serious diversion 
of energies? 

Bachand: Yes, but I think this is less and 
less true. The strictly cultural demands 
were a normal result of our feudal educa- 
tion. But now demands are becoming much 
more economic - "Maîtres chez nous", for 
example. If there is a CEGEP crisis, it is 
not due to language; among other things, 
it is due to a shortage of openings on the 
labor market. And why is there this short- 
age? Because of capitalist exploitation. It's 
simple;' it's an economic problem. And 
this they are understanding more and more, 
but it takes time to pull a people out of its 
lethargy, out df its slavery. Slavery docs 
not necessarily mean being beaten physical- 
ly with whips; there is moral slavery, and 
there is de facto slavery, like the 25,000 
Montrealers on welfare. 25,000 parasites, 
who do nothing, produce nothing - that's 
slavery. 

the Review: What Wnd of possibilities 
for the future do you see for common action 
by students and workers? For example, 
the 7Up Demonstration, the Mouvement de 
liberation du Taxi, are a few histances in 
North America where we see students and 
woricers in common action. 
Bachand: Right now, we're workhig on 
housing, that is, there's gomg to be a rise 
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Now playing at Montreal's soul temple 
for young soul groovers 

Socking those sv/inging soul sounds to you every evening 
from 7 p.m. to midnight and 2 • 7 p.m. at the Soul Sunday 
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If tmPîs^CEGEP crisis, it is 
not due to language. Among other 
things, it is due to a shortage of 
openings on the labor market. And 
why is there this shortage ? Because 
of capitalist exploitation. It's sim- 
ple; it's an economic problem. And 
people are understanding this more 
and more." 

in rent hi May due to the 23% tax hicrease. 
We're trying to unite and we'll probably 
succeed hi uniting the workers' committees 
and citizens' committees with the students 
for a common action against this. 

This type of coKjperation takes place 
more and more, but there are many people, 
soK:alled revolutionaries, who have always 
trkid to divide the student-worker move* 
ment by saying that workers do not want to 
have anything to do with students, and that 
students are condescending towards work- 
ers. But I've noticed that this attitude is 
Slowly disappearing amongst workers. Be- 
fore, workers distrusted students, because 
they knew that students would eventually be 
those who exploited them. But all that is 
rapidly becomhig outdated. 



This Interview was recorded in the 

studios of Radio McGill. • . _ .. . 
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JOHN LENJIOH/YOKO ONO 

Apple IP ''TVyO VIRONS" Now available 
Reg. $6.29 Special $4.79 
SUPER SALE ON COLUAABIA RECORDS 

Donovan's "Hurdy Gurdy Man" • S3. 33 (Sterool, 

"Super Session" - S3. 33. All others only S3. 89 

Just arrived; Nev^ Blood. Sweat & Tears and AI Kooper. 
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experience it! 



Israel and Europe Tour 

Program inclgdes 5 week free time, 
seminars, tours, and kibbutz. 



Date: May 27 -Sept. 2 



Cost: $560. 



For Information and Registration: 
Summer in Israel 
1 500 St. Catherine St. W. Suite 300 
Tel. 931-1804 ext. 60. 
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JOHN CASSAVETES' 

FACES 



18 YEARS 



^^Thc film was included on the program of a 
film festival organized under the auspices of 
the Tennessee Arts Coinmission. A strangely 
heterogeneous aiidience— high school and 
college kids, housewives, businessmen, sec- 

' retaries, academic types, and a smattering 
of beards and love beads-had endured two 
exhausting days of seminars, panel discus- 
sions and screenings by the .time FACES 
was to be shown. 

FACES— and I say this calmly as I can— is a 
beautiful film. It is a unique film. I have 
never responded, I have never seen an audi- 
ence respond as we did that night. The faces 
that we saw were our own. 

The film is the acting, and the players in 
FACES, all of them— John Marley, Gena 
Rowlands, Lynn Carlin, Seymour Cassel, and 
the olhers-simply gave, were allowed to 
give, the performance of their lives.^^ 

Marshall L. Fallwoll Jr. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY HUSTLER 
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Spoken French by 1971 

A proposal for those who may want to stay 
in Quebec after independence. 



V- 



by Donald Kingsbury 



PROBLEM: The English of McGill and 
Quebec who haven't isolated themselves 
from realitv are beginning to realize that 
they had better learn French - fast. But 
they have no crack learning environment 
for spoken French which makes economic 
sense in terms of learner time and operational 
costs. 

PROJECT; Engineer a learning environment 
for French by the fall of 1971 that can 
take an English speaker from no facility 
in the language to operational fluency with 
correct accent after from 50 to 150 hours 
of effort. . 

FEASIBILITY: Excellent from the point ot view ot 
the state of the art of education engineering. The 
major obstacles to realization are McGiU's weak 
central administration, a moribund, uncreativc Sen- 
ate Education ^Procedures Committee, a French 
Department uninterested in language teaching, un- 
interested in English-French Canadian communi- 
cation, and unqualified in the engineering thought 
processes, and a fund allocation system that doesn't 
make design and amortization decisions. 

COST: The development cost is high, perhaps from 
one half to three quarters of a million. dollars. A 
properly chosen design team, that didn't' have to 
screw around with university politics, would chop 
the costs down to the neighborhood of a quarter of 
a million dollars. , This cost is very reasonable 
when we consider that it could be amortized over 
a very few years, since the operational costs would 
be very low, say $100 per student. 

It's amazing that professors, especially econom- 
ics professors, don't understand that the simple facts 
of allocating and amortizing design money should 
be applied to university learning. 

POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS: The design contract 
must NOT be awarded to the French Department 
and the course should NOT be given by the French 
Department. 

One of the real blockages of progress at the 
Universities are the Information Monopolies called 
Departments. These cartels systematically block 
education improvements and must be by-passed if 
education research is to take place. They pass off 
token changes as considered programs, and it is 
students who suffer from this. ' 

The French Department is notorious for its 
reluctance to. teach spoken French. Such a simple 
change as the Functional French program had to be 
imposed from above. Their job. as they see it, is to 
bring French Civilization to tiie barbarian outland- 
ers. Fine. Let them teach their beloved literature. 
In thé meantime the job of teaching the language 
should be given to someone who is interested in 
creating a large population of French speakers. 
Some French Canadians perhaps? 

Nothing damns a project or fouls it up more 
than leaving it in the clutches of an Information 



Monopoly that just doesn't give a shit because it 
IS an Information Monopoly. 

Obvious tho this is, the central administration, 
and especially the prestige oriented faculty, won't 
see it that way. Everyone has to be nice to their 
friends and even if the students get screwed royally, 
all the professors ' feelings are saved intact. 

THE DESIGNTEAM: the designing group should be 
.an interdisciplined team headed by (1) someone who 
is a master of behavior shaping methods. He 
should be matched with (2) a crack admiiiistrator. 
Subsidiary but indispensible skills which must be 
present involve: (3) knowledge of and ability to design 
electronic equipment, (4) linguistic analysis, (5) 
somebody who is articulate in French. The design 
team would, of course, have to be supported by 
artists, photographers, writers, secretaries, and 
Joe jobbers. 

THE PROBLEM ANALYSIS: I'm an education engi- 
neer, not that I get much practice at McGill. Here 
is a brief version of my analysis of the language 
problem: Language behavior breaks down into two 
distinct parts: (1) Receiving and decoding concepts 
which have been coded in spoken and written French, 
and (2) Coding concepts into spoken.and written 
French and transmitting them. 

These abilities depend upon mastery ot tne 
following behaviors: 

(1) Can discriminate between French and non-French 
soimds up to phrase length. 

(2) Can map French sounds into writing and vice 

versa-. -^^.^mii^M^. 

(3) Can manufacture Trench sounds and writing at 
will. 

(4) Can associate French symbols with appropri- 
ate concepts and vice versa. 

That's it. First-order discriminations, first- 
order associations, tongue wagging and finger mov- 
ing. A classical behavior shaping problem. Mind 
you, you have maybe on the order of 30,000 dis- 
criminations and associations to make. The prob- 
lem has breadth but no depth. 

PROBLEM SOLUTIONS: 

Discriminations: The SLOWEST way to teach 
aural discriminations is to present the student with 
only the right sounds. McGill teaches aural dis- 
criminations by presenting the student with only 
the correct sounds. 

This is the way I would do it. You have a ma- 
chine'- see our electronic engineer - that presents 
pairs of sounds (up to phrase length) to the stu- 
dent. The sounds are chosen to seem to be the 
same sound to an English ear, but are distinct 
to the French ear. The student has two buttons. 
After he hears the pau- he presses the button as- 
sociated with the right sound. 

If he chooses the wrong button a light goes on, 
the correct sound is repeated, the order of the pair 
is scrambled arid the pah* is replayed to the student 
until he makes three correct runs. The machine 
records the error in a way which increases the 
probability that this pair will again be presented 
to the student. 

If the sttident is correct the machine records 
this and makes "it less probable that the pair will 
reappear. Aurar discriminations will l)e arranged 



in groups so that within each group the coarsest 
discriminations will be introduced before the finest 
discriminations. 

Do you have any idea of how fast a "French 
ear" can be shaped up? 

Once a French ear is operative a student no 
longer needs a teacher to correct his pronuncia- 
tion, he can do this himself or a fellow student 
can do it. Down go operating costs, and teachers 
are relieved of a boring task. 

The same machine can be used to teach other 
kinds of discriminations that the student must 
master, notably the discriminations between good 
and bad grammar, proper and improper idiom. How 
useful for a student to be able to detect his own 
mistakes. 

Associations: We have a sound and a concept. 
We want the sound to drive the concept. They have 
to be associated. But the human mind works in such 
a way that the sound and the concept can NEVER 
be associated unless they occur simultaneously with 
a probability greater than the product of their sep- 
arate probabilities. Learning takes a long time if 
the difference between these two probability mea- 
sures is very small. If you take probability mea- 
sures of the associations betwèen sound and con- 
cept which the French Department causes to happen' 
you will readily be able to understand why French 
language acquisition takes so much effort and so 
much time at McGill. 

One minimizes learning time by (1) always 
causing a sound to be followed by its concept," and 
by (2) choosing a strategy which causes a high fre- 
quency of concept formation. In bare language that 
means the French must be rattled at you, you must 
understand every word from the very beginning, 
and the concept richness must be high from the 
very beginning. 

This can be done if you know what prompting 
stimuli are and how to use them. Here's the way 
I would do it. You have a machine - see our engi- 
neer - which can present visual stimuli simulta- 
neously with aural stimuli. The visual stimuli are 
essentially still slides, 8 or 16 mm, but they can 
be presented fast enough to appear as movies 
whenever action is called for. 

The images drive the concept formation simul- 
taneously with the occurrence of the French sounds 
to be associated with them. I include printed En- 
glish words as visual stimuli. They will often be 
far more powerful prompts , than pictures and can 
turn on nuances of meaning that you just can't get 
Tvith a picture. 

There exists considerable evidence against the 
use of the mother tongue to teach a second lan- 
guage. This is because the mother tongue has not 
been properly adapted to language teaching. It has 
only been used as an extra stage in the coding and 
decoding process, NEVER in the role of prompting 
stimuli. As it has been used, it is wrong. Used 
this way, it is right. 

Prompting stimuli must be faded out com- 
pletely if they are to be effective. As we proceed 
the student must be forced to rely more and more 
on the aural input to drive his concept formation 
and less and less on the visual prompts. We could 
do this by simply diminishing the intensity and res- 
olution of the visual stunuli. However there is a 
faster way. 

continued naxt page 
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ContlniMd f rom pt|t s 

Certain concepts appear with a much higher 
^î>; frequency than other concepts, the information in 
verb endings, for.^instance. In, such cases an ade- 
quate neural assobiatioh between sound and con- 
cept is made earlier than in the case of less fre- 
quently appearing concepts. Therefore cues 
about tense, -etc, can be withdrawn fh^t. English 
verb roots would drive the root concept while tense 
inforaiation would come entirely from the French 
souiâbsl^icIS^, 

In the cheapest model of our machine cue fading 
decisions would be predetermined, and based on dc- 
sigri^t-information. If however enough design mon- 
ey was'^iyailable a small internal computer could 
make the cue fading decisions. All the cues would 
be present on the visual matrix. The computer 
would start to delete cues at some maximal rate. 
The student would press a micro-switch every time 
his comprehension was being strained and the com- 
puter would use this information to relax or modify 
the cue fading strategy. 

Several other features of the machine are es- 
sential. The student would control the pause time 
between phrases with a rheostat, and would con- 
trol a switch to stop the machine whenever he wanted 
it stopped. 

The machhie would itself stop from time to 
time and require ah overt comprehension response 
Jrpm the student - nothing more complicated than 
minting behavior. This could be done with several ' 
i^ltiple^oice buttons but preferably with some 
sort^df^ucb contact on the image, right and wrong 
areas of the screen being defined for each ques- 
tion. 

Under this regime it would be only a matter of 
hours before the raw student would be able to sit in 



a FYench movie and understand a third of what was 
said. 

Overt Verbal Behavior: Our student is now able 
to correct pronunciation and grammar mistakes 
himself, and can comprehend spoken French. How- 
ever we have not yet added to our learning envi- 
ronment response modes which allow him to speak 
or write. He cannot talk to a machine because cheap 
machines don't understand and talk back. So we 
move. into , group dynamics The optimal group size 
to promote talking behavior is two or three. Many 
such groups can operate in one classroom. Mildly 
structured situations can be provided^ so that they 
have something to talk about. Minimal supervision 
is needed since the students are self correcting. 
A pleasant chatter period. 

A talking typewriter programmed to reject 
spelling mistakes can be developed to' teach spell- 
ing and writing behavior. 

Technique Mix: The proper mbc of method to 
maximise language command, minimize learning 
time, and eliminate boredom is a matter for ex- 
perunentation. Perfect aural discrimination is not 
necessary before we listen and associate, and a 
large vocabulary isn't necessary before we flirt with 
the girls in the class. - . - • 

The whole class can meet from time to time 
to watch good French movieff - an excellent sub- 
stitute for lectures. Students can flow back and 
forth between different modes. 

There are a lot more goodies in my bag. I've 
learned much during my leave of absence. If they 
tell you it can't be done, tell them the whole history 
of the Twentieth Century damns such obsessive 
caution. 

Teachers: I have nowhere mentioned language 
teachers. Using people to perform machine tasks 



is to dehumanize them. Ask any Berlitz instructor. 
French language personnel are needed as resource 
and design people. They are not needed as teachers. < 
A student-staff ratio of about 800 to I ought to be 
about right. 

IMPLEMEN'TAÏÏON: I'm talking to you students be- ; 
cause the adminisËrativé channels by which , such 
projects get started are dysfunctional. The struc- 
tures for carrying out such a project do not exist 
and are not about to be created. I know. I've been 
living in that hell and am at the stage of outright 
rebellion. 

Do you think there is anybody up there bold 
enough, informed enough, and resourceful enough to 
pull off a project like this? Have you seen them 
around lately? In the Senate perhaps? They talk 
about French-English understanding but when it 
comes to action, where are they? Have you watched 
them make decisions? 

I'm talking to you students because they don't 
have the mental equipment to think about these things 
Something is drastically wrong with your education 
and something must be done about it. There must 
be a better way- than professorial inertia and timid- 
ity. 

In 1965 Dean Woods once spent an hour^'v^Hï' 
me telling me that the kind of educational innovation 
I was talking about was politically impossible at 
McGill. He ought to know. 

You students have the power to get the admin- 
istration started on such a project. You have the 
power to monitor;;it so that it gets done the right 
way and not^their^H^^ You outgun them ten to one. 
You àre-morë^intëlligent and. more creative and 
better educated - and they are afraid. You have 
more energy. You have more at stake. 

Now do it, make it real. 



Dick 

Gregory 
on... 



. . .America: 

They have a big job in America. 

In Wilmingtpn.^Delaware, they , nioved 
in the National ^Giiard In April when there 
was riots after the assassination of Mar- 
tin Luther King. They just moved them 
out last Tuesday, the day after the In- 
auguration. They was there to keep order. 
It's up against the wall, man. 

We live in a country so Insane that 
an 18-year-old can die but notit^te^. If 
they can die at 18 they shoiild^^fFat 
18. Or maybe they should vote at 17, 
cause if they started to vote at 17. there 
hiight not be any wars by the time they' 
re 18. 

We're the only country in the world 
that uses napalm and the only country 
in the world that has used the atom 
bomb. 

Russia is as bad as we are but at 
least they're honest about what they are. 
We're the only country in the world that 
lies about what we are. 

America is, the most immoral, dirty, 
messed up country on the face of the 

earth. . . . ■ .-i^.i', .:.:-:- .;';,i..i;.-,.' ..,V- 



. . . black progress: 

Every morning when you wake up Amer- 
ica is just bit blacker. 

The biggest breakthrough was in 
Texas^two years ago. We had the first 
colorecl hurricane - Beulah. 

Every now and then you see us on a 
commercial. 

The first heart transplant was from 
a black man to a white man. But I'm 
'against heart transplants;- I'm against all 
transplants you can hide. I'd love to 
see a white cat get a black foot. 

If I cut your leg off and then frown 
because you limp, then I'm a. fool. And 
if you try to hide the limp, then you're 
a fool. That's what vye've been trying to 
do for two hundred years, hide the limp. 
But we ain't doin' it any more. 

You don't get human dignity by de- 
grees; and we don't want freedom on the 
instalment plan. 



r 



. . . the Presidency: 



I was the only candidate running for 
President .-^ all the others were running 
for Sheriff. Last Monday they swore in 
the Sheriff and his posse. 

Nixon's the same as Johnson but not 
as smart. Oooh, that Johnson was a 
clever^^pian.-^But he looked the part of 
what?he"*was^;if he'd looked like Kennedy 
he'd still be in there now. 



Gleaned from Mr. Gregory's recent visit to 
Montreal. 



...Indians: 

When the Indians win it's called a mas- 
sacre. When the white man wins it's 
called victory. 
.1 agree, shoot to kill all looters - 
with one stipulation. Make..it . retroactive 
and give the guns first to the Indians. 



. . . young people: 



I'm more optimistic than I was two years 
ago because kids wasn't doin' then what 
they're doin' now. 

Young folks in America today are 
the most honest and morally committed 
generation yet in that country. 

If change comes, it'll come through 
the kids. 



. . . corporations: 

Ain't too many of them can stand to have 
their books checked real good. 



. . . businessmen 
on university 
Boards of Governors 



They're the last people who. should be 
around young, growing, innocent kids. 
They're suited to run munitions factories, 
but not institutions of learning. 

Any businessman who comes within 
500 miles of a university ought to be put 
jn jail. • 



J 
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Censorship comes to McGill 



This week a film was banned at McGill. 

There are several remarioble aspects 
of this act. One, of course, is that any 
form of artistic expression could be 
denied in what our administrators are 
fond of calling a major. world univenity. 
Another is that the film was not banned 
because of its content but because of a 
lack of financial resources. And a third, 
and perhaps the most remarkable of all, 
is the fact that the agency of repression 
' was not the resident Knights Templar of 
public morality,. The Quebec Censor 
Board, but our very own administration. 

Perhaps' a bit of history will clarify 
the last fact. Last term the Film Society 
■held a festival of experimental Canadian 
films which. was highly successful in 
showing the trends of modem cinema. 
It was also highly successful in raising 
the wrath of the provincial censors. 
Many of the films had not been presented 
to the Board for. their approval, which 
was not only.an affront to, (heir'author- 
ity but alsoia^clear and present danger 
to the éntire:sociàf fabric of the nation. 
At least, they thought so. The chief bone 
of contention was ûirry Kent's "Façade" 
which was scheduled to appear In Its 
uncut (the censors' term was ''unaccep- 
table") version. : 

Because of difficulties with the dis- 
tributor, the. film was, hi fact, never 
shown. This, however, did not impress 
the Boai'd. - Following hallowed Chrlst- 
' Ian tradition, sinnhig In thou^t is every 
bit as nasty as sinning in deed and no 
one could deny that the Society had In- 
deed thought of showing the film. The 
Censor Board decided at that pohit to 
make sure that thinking did not . trans- 
late Itself Into action and began cor- 
responding with our upright, but appar- 
ently uninformed, principal. In their 
letten, [hey voiced their "concern" 
about the situation on campus with re-^ 
gard to uncensored films. This "con- 
cern" was general but did Include the 
admission that it was quite possible; 
der law, to sue the unlversl^ï'âS^Ui^ 
operator of theaters showing tincensored 
films. And our admblstrators, no 
. slouches In the veiled threat department. 



decided Immediately that they knew what 
the Board meant. 

^ Thus when "Randi*|, the film in ques- 
tion, came up for showing, the university 
removed the previously granted right 
to use L-26 on the grounds that the film 
had not been presented to the Board for 
their , approval and hence could not be 
shown In a public place. Presumably it 
Is still available for private parties. 




Censors carry around more inhi- 
bitions than most of us. 

Of course ho one can argue on practl- j 
cal grounds that McGlll made the wrong 
decision. After all, they did not throttle 
the film In the name of morality but 
simply because they did not want to be 
sued. McGlU's good name dragged 
through the mud of the commercial press 
and all that. Robertson did not want to 
be referred to as the Smut King on the 
^Bazette's front page. This Is not really 
^'dmhrable but It Is understandable. Of 
course, one could argue that no universi- 
ty would give In If it were truly dedicat- 
ed to the search for truth and to ; free 



rein for ideas and expression. But at 
McGill that Is a pretty futile line of 
reasoning at best. 

What Is moi'e ludicrous Is that the 
university would not have been sued for 
showing' an objectionable film but for 
showing a film which had the capability 
' of ' being objectionable.; It had not yet 
beeii' judged and liàioélit^irasi^guilty of 
potentiality. Evén^tmâèr?our^iehlldfsh 
' concept of law, this is ridiculous. With 
this reasoning, one could be arrested and 
prosecuted successfully for showing 
"Mary Popplns" if It had not first been 
viewed by the censors. 

There were two main reasons that the 
film had not been entered for approval. 
The first was financial. It would have 
cost about a hundred dollars to find out 
If you had art or smut on your hands. 
Usually, the distributor pays, for'^. the 
privilege of having his films condemned, 
but in cases where there Is no distribut- 
or (into which category almost all stu- 
dent experimental films fall), the artist 
or the organization which wishes to 
screen, his work must pay. Submitting 
artisUc work to a Board for the purpose 
of censorship'is at best pro'sUtuUon. but 
to have to pay for It yourself Is Insuffer- 
able. Like' trying to get a call glri to 
pay you for the lUght.' , 

From this stems thé second, and most£ 
• Important, reason for the failure to sii^ 
mit the film. Neither the film society 
nor the film-maker would have sold out 
to an obviously corrupt view of artistic 
creation. The fact that they were also 
being punished for being poor only made 
the whole thing more unacceptable. Art 
has notMng to do with mon^ hi reality, 
only hi North America. 

This brings us back to what must re- 
main the chief problem:, censorship in 
\ ^geneirai,^e^reasons,^^^ it are stated 
î^wIoiBly^iiutFgCTeràUyc they center 
' 'around something vaguely referred to as 
protection of the public. This Is, how- 
ever, patently untrue. 

To see this one must only look at the' 
standards llst^ hi the Production Code, 
'the self-regulating icode for American 
films. AlthouglilUiisiCode is not bi ef- 




fect here, the Censor Board "admires" 
It greatly. That is to say, they use It 
The main emphasis hi the Code Is on 
crbne, violence, and sex. Especially 
sex. Supposedly, these are the things 
which should not be dwelt upon hi cinema 
to any undue extent. Yet one Is faced 
with the fact that "The Green Berets", 
which glorifies the killing of peasants to. 
an incredible extent is passed under the 
Code with ah "A" rating, that is, suitable 
for all, while a film like "I Am Curious- 
Yellow", which glorifies love and the 
human body, is condemned. Death Is 
thereby rendered suitable for children 
while love is totally unsuitable for kids 
and Is forced to use "restraint" when 
dealing vrith adults. 

What émises is the fact that the code 
is only Invoked under; certabi circum- 
stances. What also emerges is the fact 
that the censors' main job is to promote 
the prevailing official ideology of the 
times. "The Green Berets" shows the 
west's glorious soldiers In action. Never 
mind the fact that the acUon is murder 
or that the predombiant emphasis is on 
killing. This is officially "sahcUoncd and 
hence Is "moral". Free love is another 
matter. It tends to be liberating. It 
tends to weaken the spartan mentality 
demanded by our goymments bi the face 
of the implacable ënani^î(whoever that 
Usrat the jnoment)^^It flight even, God 
?help us; weaken thé family or the inane 
competitive system on which our whole 
society rests. Love, In fact, has the 
aura of traitorlsm around It Mass 
murder, If carried out by "our" side 
does not. 

It is obyioiis,that censors do^otjwork 
for the pMple b'ut'for thé cuîftnlniUng 
class which, hi any society, toids to de- 
cree what morality Is. ' As such, they" 
fulfill a political function. And such a 
poUUcal function has no right to exist 
in the realm of. art. For any reason..' 
It is also obvious - that.iÇensoi8 , carry 
around a lot more bihibitiohs than taosi 
of us (they're sort of hung-up in the 
public Interest) and have no right to im- 
pose this inflated dlrty-nUndedness on an 
intelligent public. 

p ' BRUCECOVERT 



latest 



Illogical conclusion, life becomes cruel 
and horrible. 

We are presented with a husband and 
wife who would betray each other for a 
car, out who temporarily unite to betray 
someone else .A her mother for some 



"This Is not a book - it's a film and 
the film Is life," she says to Made-, 
molselle Bronte,, And in a nUnute they 
bum the book-lady, leavtag without the 
direction's they wantéd.ras M. Diderot 
reads to his friend In flames. 

Maybe that's the reason "Week-end," 
Jean-Luc Godard's latest film, Is so con- 
fusing, moving, compelling, thought-pro- 
voking, etc.,. etc., etc. Maybe life Is 
conf usingl^moviiig, compelling, thought- 
provoUng, etc.Vetc, etc. 

We've heard so many Umes from so 
many artists that LIFE IS ABSURD 
(amen), that it's almost become a desir- 
able thing. "Life is absurd,',' iwé^say 
over coffee in the Union; "Life Is ab- 
surd," the cat tells' me, ^riien I come 
home; "We arc living In an absurd Ume^Uii 
the news commentators' tdi'us!*ïny6neî 
whose life Is not absurd Is by that fact 
absurd. - ^ ~ 

"Week-end"' starts from the absurd as 
its postulate. Carrying absurdity to its 



though she tells him she loves hhn -. as 
. he devises the perfect crime after they 
murder her mother. 

And from the perspective of the people 
without an ounce of "human" feeling 
other, than the opportunistic hnpulse, 
. does rUie^Journey. start Through a; f igiit , 
"witl^nçfebîwis, ; to -a colossi 
jam,"paslng burningio^^upoti burhhig' 
car, with dead bbdiâ stremi about (they 
take some of the clotHing)Kl)iIeeting Bun- 
nuel's Christ and sheep, the class strug- 
gle, where miss rich bitch's boy friend 
b killed In his sports car by tlic worker 
on tractor, drivbig so that others were 
forced Into the accidents lining the roads, 
until they too find theu- car afiame. 

Cî<.-..>.v'My purse, iny purse," she cries. 

5;^*; • Waindering through a field, they meet 
the French Revolution, who periodicaly 
checks his book of Bob Dylan, and, from 
that point on, the film becomes the 
French Revolution; I dlMolving-iintOxitii 



senseless violèncè, Altl\ough we do nneet 
some third wmM gauAage collectors who 
do seeni to luye'sonKtli&r^^ 
and' something evoitually to LIVE FOR, 
and in whom Godard seems to hive hope, 
the overwhelming impression is one of 
futility. For our hippy revolutionaty,. 
guerrillas, the Front NaUonâl%ibêripï 
tloHAdeiSeine^t-Oise, wihd'up' kUUhg' 
cacnot^^:" 

Whai; after all, Is the end of violence 
without a reason, without a community 
Impulse? Only violence. And by letting 
the wife assimilate so easily, into the 
guerrilla culture, Godard manages to 
... equate the opportunism of her existence 
■ with that of the "revolutionaries," And, 
somehow, miss rich bitch comes back as 
aguerriila.. 

All fills within the context of a film 
which moves quickly, interrupted wlUi 
flashes of filings to come and flash- ^ 
backs, wlUi the technique of UUes used ' 
In "La Chinoise," And Uie ugUness of - 
human existence Is constantly contrasted 
by natural beauty, marred only by car 
wrecks. The photography Is excellent, 
and the colors are Intense, bright and 
pure. '^■^■'■j^- '. 

The first Ume ydii see it, you come 
,out wlUi confusion, but a few answers, 



fewer answers. Perhaps by the twentieth 
time there is just confusion. . ■ 

At the Elysee, without English sub- 
mes. 

RTTASHERMAN 




Arrabal 
at McGill 

Le Théâtre de France, a troupe of 
French students . at McGill, will present 
Arrabal's, Pique-nique en campagne, 
and Guernica, next week ui Uie Union 
theabre. . ... ■ -kàjSgÊj^l^^i 
Anrabal Is a 'Spanli^iautEOT^^mose 
works have been written In French. 
Bom at the beginning of the 1936 Spanish 
Civil War, he grew up in the climate of 
oppression which followed the defeat of. 
the state and iiopular tibopsi^uid 
gave rise, to the power of the Ftaiico iriio 



supprfsses aU forms of liberty. 
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;';.Coi|tliiuMlrein pj«*7 ^ ^ -■' - - 

Guernica b a dialogue between an 
old man, Fanchou,' and his wife, Lisa, 
wiio is trapped in the toilet under an 
increasing heap of debris. . Her only 
link, with life Is her husband's , voice. 
- The routing hiçband-andhvrifelçpnversa- 
tion, oblhrious of th^ra^fls^inTtouch 
with reality only by the smind of explod- 
ing bombs, the crumbUng of the house, 
and by the appearance of a tyrannical 
off icer and an inspired writer. 

The divorce between reality and life 
is found once agahi in Pique-nique en 
campagne, satire of war in general. 

^JM^Md Mme Tepan come to vffît^ 
their son Zappo on the front lines. They 
decide to have lunch withjiim, nutklng- 
tbemostofalullhithefighti4g.^^g^ 

, Zeppo, .an enemy prisoner v^o re^ 
senriiles Zappo like a twin brother, johis 
themforlunchi'^^v^VX^' ■' 

;,iTlie|nundanitles exdiiuigèds 
, mUdle^^bàttlefièld ièstabl^^ cU-- 
•' mate of ateiird fantasy, and suggest that 

nian might be made for anoth eruniverae 

than that of war. 

\-: In a world where war punishes human- 
ity and humiliates the liberty and dignity 
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of the occupiâlip?pùlation^ 
portrays thé inipbtencé'bf anti-militarist ' 
ideas and seeks laughter to escape fear. 

The ' troupe V director.'fMarè^^^ 
son of the French Department; comment- 
ed: "These two anti-war plays seem to 
me to place themselves at the heart.of 
the preoccupations of modem man, who ^ 
lives in a world where peace Ls distant ; 
One of the functions of theatre is to make 
man reflect on his condition, his prob- 
lems, Uj^daUy^ej^to^play^Uie^^^^^^ of 
4nquiëtem^^^^^^,^eater .pushes 
man to this?! ' 

V !'He has^^^iSffy'modern conception 
of thëatrc]^ne^is*î^créât6r' who b hot 

^content to write dialogue, to make char- 
acters speak. He leaves in the action a 
place for mime, where the actor can 
(ffoject his role beyond the text, with, 
gâtures only. For him, the actor and the 
director can create a presence, a uni- 
verse in siloice. 

'"VJThel^function of theatre, is to make 
seen, rather, than to discover; it should 
make the public more siensitive to action 
than to conversation." • ■■■^K/^'r::-r \ 

The production is a Jobit effort of i the 
Théâtre de France and Le Cercle fran- 
çais. It - begins next Wednesday hi the 

Union. 
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àt Sir Geprgë *^ 

The Maids - by Jean Genet, will be 
presented by the Department of Fine 
^^vArts-Theatre Arts Section of Sir George 
^^.^Williams University, Genet, author of the 
: y Balcony, Our Lady of the Flowers , and 
Deathwatch, is regarded by many critics 
as the greatest French writer of his gen- 
eration. Bofh a foundUng, raised in re- 
, formatories and prisons, Genet spent his . 
fhst thirty years prowling the European 
'underworld. It is this world of brutality 
and behrayal 'that he re-creates hi his 
~ shockhig works. 

David Kellett who is dkecthig The 
Maids for the Theatre Arts production, 
is also the designer of the decor, 
lighthig, and costumes. Kellett, who chose, 
the play as his. thkd-yçar production the- 
sis, has cast it with worhen based on his 
theory that the play should be done in re- 
ality with no deception b sex. 

The Maids will be playbtg for four 
nights from the Sth of February to the 
■8th, hi the Henry F. HaU BuUdbg The- 
atre, 1455. de Maisonneuye. Tickets are 
I -arallable at the theatre box office, or by 
' telephone reservation at 879-434L 



PRIDE AND PREJUDICE' 




t • .* -f I 
• 1 Try 



Lady Lucat was a very good kind of 
woman, not too claver. 



■ Classic fUm. of: Jane. Austen's classic 
wicl be thefirst ôfthè Llteraiy Sodêty's 
second . term presentations. Feb. 3' hi 
Leacock 132 at 8:00. Admission. 



IAX&SYI.VI.\ 



Wi'.-. 



■■'<*■ ill 



AND 



THE OREAT SPECKLED BIltD 

' SAT. né. 8 — 8:30 p.m. 

SUN. FEB. 9-^8:30 p.ni. 
TICKETS: $3.00, 4.00 & 5.00 

PMOVCIO BY MARTIN OHROT 



THIEATREMAISONNHUVH 
r\ PLACE DES ARTS 



I . 



prose 
poetry 

arts & 

photography 




submissions accepted at" 
. unipn switchboard . .• 





CLASSIFIED 



~ MISCtlUNEOUS 



FOR SALE 



MAONinCENT MANOALLA muItl-coloureO' 
Dal-GIo p«iter. tl.4a. Alto Mutten Btb* anj 
MarW; The ^ PurpI* . Unknomm. 2145 Blaury. 
^'.'eornerSherbrookt. . ^ 

- "-a UfioUC rèttaM' blndlnî».'' brand mw;' impcc- >. 
; .-'àblf Cohditian.SI00.93l-6574ivt«. . v^^ 



TEUV1U0N RADIO RECORD PLAYER, 
vertical combination. 21" screen. Mujt telL 
tes. Call M3-70GO«vcninRt 10-11 pm. 



rouwD 

IN CAFETERIA Tueiday. jan. 21, money (ol- 
der containing .$31.00, Phone Mik* 288-3576 . 
alterSpm. 



LOST 

BE H0NEST1 Return my 2 ZooloRy 211 Lab 
Noiibook. It could happen to you tool Reward 
^pHeftd, ContactJanet 842-0629. 



. MOO SKI TRIP to Mont Echo. Sunday Feb. 2,' ' 
7d0.•ln.^BoddlcK■ Gâte», -usa Tichett at :i 

\ Uripn,; ::■ > t:f ^vV^!' ^ ^ : ■ 'ï^i' '/ ' 

ORAOUATE STUOENT.i^VNElbsllsiMPU 
' Ibr theiit on Oriental-ONldenlallJiMtrittts, 
Interested mlied couples ccniaett Anna' Pao.-' 
Sohmen 731-8467 («venlnKS),V,.-,~i:ftj^i>fca^'g !; 

■MOCi^AnraiMllnlerested In packlno-a ski 
■ump^MlinlMUI.SL .Hilalra. Sat Feb. I, call - 
BoCurtlt2SMflaS,"- .. . . . 

EVER BEEN-' ARRESTED -AT NKlHn Grad-' ' 
.ualt ttudtnt dolnn research would like to ' 
■ Wk to you. Sieve. 737-938^ , 

' MOCi.SuDOort your.team at the Woodsman's 

RHYTHM GUITARIST AND SINOER look-' 
Ini lor rock band to play with. Phone Jeremy. 
748-7483. • • 

DONNOVANI Hurdy Gurdy Man* & -Super- 
session; Only S3.33 in super sale of Colum- 
bia stereo albums. All Dylan. Donnovan. Lau- 
ra Nyro. Jell Beck. Simon & Garlunksl. 
Small Faces. Blood -Sweat & Tears, DKtric 
FlaiL only $189 at PhantesmaRoria. 3472 
Park near Milton. 84S-444S. John Lennon 
Yoko Ono. Anole Album. Two Virgins, is now 
available at S4.79.reR.S6.29. 



SEE WHAT A FRATERNITY IS really likel 
^RushlnR smokers - Tau Epsilon Phi Frater- 
nity - Thurs. and FrL Jan. 30-31. 7.pm - -'vï^î- 
1 1 pm - S25 Prince Arthur (Come both nlghtsl) ' \ - ^ 

Greek ???? 



URANUS ..PICTURU, wishes. to thank all 
.the antertalninji.iranlit who took the'trouMe . 
to phen«'u(Jâttwték;.R«member bur motio: 

FOLK NITE a la CoKee'iHouse: Mariano- 
polis ColleRe. Frklay Jan. 31,' 8 pm.' Featurinn 
Rrouos --from - MarjanoiioHi^^^llcGin, Sir 
- GeoiRe a.nd.Lavola:/ra«'èônM^Mbm 

INVITATtONAL AND IFC - Boat Race SoK- 
tacular (toted chuKaluR) - McGIII Students 
-, Union. Friday Feb, 7. plus dance - 2'bands. . 
• Inlomiatlott by calling SHvt at 844«25. 

EVER TRIED REPftODUCINOr Was It ei- 
pentiver Try aRaln: Cool-Shoo. 630 Dorches- 
ter W. Concourse Hoor. Copies. S cents and 
less. 

QUaiBJGilBioUâl&lldl^b 



MUSK UNDERORAOUATS- SOaETY General 
Meeting, Tuatday,rFib.~4, 1 pm at 3416a Mc- 
Tavlsh.:At thli-maetbiK members ol McOill 
Students Coundr Executive will speak and 
answer questions. All students are requested 
toattitid, . > . . , 

■ RIDES 

CARS AVAILABLE: Toronto, western Can- 
ada. Maritimes and Flonda. No charge, cur- 
rent license. Age 21 or over. Cal..'ten|reil 
Orive-Away Service Ltd.. 4018 St. Cathenne 
St. W. IMontrcal 937-2816. Call anytime. 




ACCURATE - FAST/ - INEXPENSIVE typ-- 
InR reports.' t>its*ti!||ibli£' what-have-you.' 
From 25 cents per pjR*.93l-CS74. 

TVPINO-THESES and term papers. Reason- 
able rates. Plwne 845-4682, 

gUAUFlEO TYPIST AVAILABLE. Call 731- 
9988. 

TYPING SERVICE 481-2512. From 25 cents'. 
per page. Fast, accurate. Theses; term . 
papers; essays: stencils: letters; reports;' 
manuscripts; notes. - 




MCGIU STUDENT CARD) Call Nancy 482- 
1886. - 



BOY AND GIRL SEEK other boy and rIiI to 
share eipenses on' trio to Europe June to 
August. Call George alter 6 pm. 731-5439. 




s 



DOWNTOWN • FAIRVIEW ■ ANJOU 





Carnaby Street 
comes to the 

. ■ • .. . ,' ■ , . ' 

campus 



ZIG ZAG Male 
Boutique 

2055 BISHOP 

20% off all suits, coats and shirts on presentation 
of Student I.D. card. 

Also see our wide selection of scarves, 
ties and accessories. 





SUPER 
DENIM 



First at Simpsons in Montreal 



By Wesljancj - Wi-ilern cut and oxlro duiable to ski, ikalc, 
and LIVE in! Pro-sliiunk, nylon reinforcud. Y6uri first at 
SIMPSONS SHOP FOR YOUNG MEN - along with turtle neck 
sweaters, 'duffle coals and other go withs. Dcniin navy only. 
Sizes 28 to 38. 7.98 pr. 

Mail and Phono Orders Fillccl - 842-3241 

Simpsons Shop For Young Men, Second Floor, Downtown 
Also at Foirview and Anjou 
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Gee*Gees here Saturday afternoon 

fee Redmëii host Caneton tonignf 



If you should happen to stum- - 
ble upon the Winter Stadium when 
there is .a vatsity hockey game- 
in progress, the player you will 
first notice on the ice is number. 
12 for the Redmen, the one with 
the French name. 

He is right-winger Jean Dupé- 
ré, and on a good night he can 
.skate and shoot with the best of 
the OQAÂ eastern division. 

Why isn't this- hockey prodigy 
among even the top ten scorers 
in the east? Why is his name un- 
known except to the few faithful 
who attend the Redmen's home 
games? 

^^ùné,-'''thét'^bîipëré is playing 
with a team that has a poor 3-7 
record in the league and is mir- 
ed in fourth place. But there is 
more to it than that. • 

Dupéré is typical of the Red- 
meniin^tiiat^ hockey comes sec- 
ond ^rorliiin? Now 23, he is fi- 
nbUng law school this year and 
will spend next year articling.' 
Often forced to forsake hockey 
for^his studia, he has failed to 
llevdop' the - cliché "killer in- 
stinct". In other words, Dupcrc 
will not .fight back if the puck is 
stolen from him or if be is shov- 
ed away from his opponents' 
crease or if he is slammed into 
the boards while carrying the 
puck. 

He could still convert his tal- 
ents into a bundle of goals if he 
were more of an individual. His 
shot has come close to decapitat- 
ing many goalies, but 'too often 
he passes off to his; wingjift 
stead of shooting. And before^ 
faceoff, he is continually look- 
ing over to the bench to be told 
what to do by coach Brian Gil- 



mour. This is a habit many other 
Redmen could benefit from, but 
one Jean can do without. 

This does not mean Dupéré is 
not tough. Every game, be seems 
to be a marked'man. for the op-, 
position, which cohtiniially ' ham- . 
mers him into the boards. He 
takes this punishment from 
players 40 pounds heavier than 
his masshre frame, but he is one 
of only sbc Redmen who have 
played in all of the team's sixteen 
games to date. ' 

And he is colourful, an unu- 
sual trait for a Redman. When 
he scores a goal, it is usually 
on a slap-shot.tliat.no one sees 
imtil it bounces out of - the net 
afterwards. When he gets a pen- 
alty, the referee hears Jean's 
opinion of the call. Against Ot- 
tawa last Saturday, his protests 
over a hooking penalty resulted 
in,,a^inisconduct and a game 
misconduct. ' 

When an outraged Dupéré was 
told in the locker room after the 
pme that the ref was French, 
he got even madder.' To Gilmour's 
horror, he raced over to the ref- 
erees dressing room to continue 
the argument over the penalty. 
He returned to tell Gilmour that 
the match penalty had been chang- 
ed to a simple misconduct, and 
that the twenty minutes added to 
his penalty record would actually 
beneFil him. 

"Now" when the other team 
looks at my record, they'll see 
all those penalties and think I'm 
the bad-man for McGiU, so they'll 
stay.-ji\ray '.from me and I can 
'scofeTmore goals", Dupéré con- 
cluded. 

Dupéré, now in his third and 
probably last season with ' the 



Engineering Week Banquet 

Monday Feb. 3 

GUEST SPEAKER: HON. CM. DRURY 

Student price: $3.00 

Tickets on sale in McConnell Lobby every day this week at 
1 pm, or at the EUS oHice anytime 



A /I interested individuals or groups 
are~ invited to ' submit proposais for 
amendments to ttie Students' Society ■ 
Electoral By-Laws.' They may relate 
to any aspect of election procedure 
and should be submitted, in writing, 
as soon as possible to , ' 



Chri^Po'rtner 



nicer 




Redmen, will have to be in top 
form for the Redmen to beat first 
place Carlelon in an OQAA match 
at the Winter Stadium at 8 pm to- 
night The Ravens, &-3 in the 
east, have won four games in a 
row and seven of their last eight. 

Carleton was a mediocre team 
last year in the Ottawa St. Law- 
rence League, but since then they 
have picked up John Heslop, cap- 
tain of Western. Wes Peters, 
formerly with Smith Falls in the 
Central Junior 'A' League, Way- 
ne Small, an All-American with 




Dupéré Friend, Goalie Lord 



Brown, and Curly Gordon, a 
semi-pro with Greensboro in 
the Eastern League, and are now 
aiming for the Canadian cham- 
pionships'in March. 

McGill, on the other hand, is 
heading nowhere and must be 
satisfied with playing the role of 
spoiler. The Ravens beat tlie Red- 
men, 8-2 and 5-4, in their first 
two encounters, and the line of 
Heslop, Small and' Peters got 10 
.of the 13 Raven goals in* those 
^ gaines,^Giimour wants to put the 
checking line of Mike Stacey, Brit 
Doherty, and George Bell oppo- 
site the Raven trio, but Bell can- 
not play any more varsity games 
without ^ving up his junior var- 
sity status and must'now choose 
between the Redmen and the In- 
dians. 

Tomorrow, at 2:30 pm, the 
Redmen play host to the Ottawa 
Gee-Gces, the east cellar 
dwellers with only one win in ten 
games. Gilmour's team has 
chalked up two of their three 
league victories against the Gee- 
Gees and figure to sweep the sea- 
- Son's series with them tomorrow. 

If Bell picks the Indians over 



the Redmen, Gilmour will have 
to take George Kemp off defence 
and put him back on right wing 
with Stacey's line, which will 
improve the offensive 'capability 
of; the threesome,., but decrease 
their effectiveness on defence. . 

Watch for a big pme from 
Redmen captain Peter Burgess 
tonight. He played with the Ra- 
vens for four years before com- 
ing to McGlll and would like 
nothing better than to spoil their 
chances of winning the eastern' 
division pennant. 

SLAP SHOTS: Burgess leads 
thé Redmen in OQAA socring with 
IS points, four more than Dupé- 
ré, Kemp, and Skippy Kemer, the 
six -" year veteran who never 
seems to get discouraged by the 
Redmen's losing ways. . . Mont- 
real hosts Laval tonight. Two 
weeks ago, the Carabins dealt 
the Rouge et Or their only loss 
oMhe year.in league,play and La- 
val'^^ir'thrniting^fdf 'revenge. . . . 
Toronto beat Waterloo, 5-4 
Wednesday night to regain sole 
possession of first place in the 
west. 

I.U. 



ISAOLSON > 





GOLDEN ALE 





go for cloison golden. 
The beautiful ale with soul. 
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Red Moopmen invade capital 



by Ira Turetsky 

Coach Tom ' Mooney and his 
high , flying 2,basketbaU|,Redinen 
And th'enudvK^hfrmuèâ'^with 
their most important challenge 
of the season. This week-end, 
the entwhile coach and his 
charges invade the nation's cap- 
ital, where they will play pmes 
against Carleton and Ottawa. 

Tonight's ' clash with the 
Carleton Ûnivêrsily' RaVens Is, 
by far, the more important of the 
two. Last November, the Redmen 
committed a grave mistake. They 
blew a 62-56 decision to the Rav- 
ens, who vaulted into first place 
in the Eastern OQAA as, a result. 
The players feel that, in spite of 
injuries suffered by Nasko Gol- 
omeev and Dave Leibson, they 
should have won. 

However, they lost, and they 
find themselves in a fight to 
make the playoffs. Queens, who 
have also lost to Carleton, are 
in a second place tie with the 
Redmen, with a 4-1 record. 

Since losing to Carleton, the 
Red and White have established 
themselves as one of the strong- 
est teams in this section of the 
country. Paced by the high scor- 
ing of Nasko Golomecv, and 



Pierre Brodeur, the Redmen 
have won their last eight games, 
and they own a glittering 15-2 
record. 

Included in this skein, are 
victories over Loyola and Fort 
Kent State. The latter team was 
undefeated before the Redmen 
demolished them, and the form- 
er recently downed Carleton 
70-55. 

However, this sort of compari- 
son is useless, at best, and ridic- 
ulous at worst. The Redmen must 
defeat Carleton. No-one can do 
it . for them. If they don't, the 
past will be meaningless, and 
they will have to fight for second 
with Queens. 

There are several reasons 
why the Redmen should defeat 
Carleton. If fact, if the -game 
were being played here, there 
would be no question about it. 
At present, the McGill contingent 
is a poised, confident squad, 
When Carleton came here, the 
Redmen were jittery and un- 
proven. They expected the Rav- 
ens to be great, and even if they 
weren't, the Redmen were 
bound to make them look un- 
beatable. 

At that time, the Red and 
White had not yet played a good 



game. Now, they have played 
several, and they know that they 
are better than anyone that 
they have, faced. The players are 
also aware of the fact that their 
best games are still to come. 

In Golomeev and Brodeur, the 
Redmen have the two leading 
scorers in the OQAA. Golomeev 
is making a shambles of the in- - 
dividual race with a 30.8 aver- 
age. His closest competitor is 
Brodeur vrith a 22 point average. 
;- Steve Fraid, who is hitting for 13 
points a game, in league play, 
would also be near the top if he 
had not missed a game. 

These three players have com- 
bined with guards Dave Leibson 
and Sam Wimlsner for a total 
of 86 points per game. The rest 
of the players have contributed 
four points for a net of 90. Hie 
opposition has come up with a 
paltry 53 points. 

These are impressive statis- 
tics, but they fail to account for 
several factors. The first of 
these, is that Golomeev is unT 
stoppable. He can come up with 
30 or more any time, and he 
plays his best games against 
strong opposition. Not an ex- 
ponent of overskill, the giant 
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ENGINEERING BLDG 



PARADE 

EXHIBITS 

PIANO 
SMASHING 
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ATURALLY ! 



Come and see the 
''LOTUS SIMULATOR"! 



Bulgarian has done only enough 
to insure victory. 

Tonight's game could well pro- 
vide him with the opportunity 'to 
put on his best performance of 
the season. Golomeev will not 
.be alone. Brodeur, who has had 
to adapt to a new style of play, 
has still managed to score at a 
prolific rate, and he has done a 
fine job under the boards. Fraid 
has also rebounded well, and his 
consistent scoring and defense 
have been vital factors in the 
team's success. Finally, Wimis- 
her and Leibson are two of the 
finestj-^outside shooters in the 
league.'Eithcr one can break open 
a game, and their shooting pre- 
vents the other team from sag^ng 
back on Golomeev. 

Two other players who might 
play a prominent role, arc Andy 
Orris and Gerry Trager. Orris 
is a solid ballplayer. A bad knee 
has cut down on his mobility, 
and has hampered his scoring. 
Nonetheless, --he is a. flne re- 
bounder and a steady defensive 
player. Trager has just recently 
began to play the kind of ball of 
which he is capable. He is a good 
ballhandler, and he plays a tough, 
scrappy brand of defense. 

Unlike past Redmen teams, 
this one fully expects to win its 
big games, and tonight's contest 
is no exception. The players are 
not overconfident, but they feel 
that they are better; and they are 
probably right. 

Any fans who want to see the 
game will have to get there on 
their own resources. Only five 
people turned up, and the bus trip 
was scrapped. 

Barring an upset tonight, and 
the second splitting of the Red 
Sea tomorrow, the Redmen should 
return to Montreal with a 17-2 
record, and a share of the OQAA 
Eastern Division lead. 



COUNCIL... 

ponlinunt (ram pa|« 1 

not by "revolutionary meaiis". 

Joel Raby, former Commerce 
representative on Council, then 
took the microphone (an amplifi- 
cation system was being used, so 
that all observers would be able 
to hear the proceedings) to say "I 
for one. will no longer wish to be 
a part of the Students' Society if 
this motion is not passed. If you 
do not pass this motion (ie-and 
defeat the Spector-Levine amend- 
ments) you will never speak for.the 
Facul^ of' Management on this 
campus after tonight." 

His statements met vrith over- 
whelming applause from the ob- 
servers. 

The amended motion was then 
voted upon and passed; Raby 
them mounted the Council table 
to call for the rest of the Com- 
merce studènts present to force' 
the meeting to adjourn, although 
he asked that physical violence be 
avoided. 

As- the 200 Commerce students 
congregated around the table, 
Raby made the statement that he 
would not leave the room until the 
amendment was withdrawn. 

Law representative Stanley 
Goldstein, who had voted apinst 
the amendment, then called for 
order saying, "We are in a 
university, we are not an open 
rally of (pause) workers". His 
call for order was not heeded un- 
til a motion to reconsider was ma- 
de. 

The move to reconsider was de- 
feated, however, but then the mo- 
tion (as amended by Spector and 
Levine) was tabled, pending an 
Open Meeting of the Students' 
.Society to consider the question. 

The Commerce students, inclu- 
ding Raby, then left, expressing 
extreme dissatisfaction with the 
outcome of the meeting. 

They will hold an open meeting 
of the Commerce Undergraduate 
Society Monday to consider what 
further action they will take. 



SHIRTS 
EACH 



REGULAR PRICES 

MEN'S SUITS 
PLAIN DRESSES 
UDIES SUITS 

$1>50 

PLAIN SKIRTS 
SWEATERS, SUCKS 

75f! 

3 -HOUR SHIRT 
LAUNDERING 



McGILLIANS!! 

10% OFF 

ON ALL DlRY CLEAMNG 

2044 A METCALFE ST. JUST SOUTH OF SHERBROOKE ST. 

WEEKLY: 7:30 am - 6:30 pm - SATURDAY .until 5 pm 
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Fortunately, the practice of giving 
jumbo lollipops to jocks at university re- 
mains largely a phenomenon of America, 
terracopia. 

But a signUicant^jiiumber^ol^sports 
writers, âtUeticfdtîectoii^^'àhd^^ 
and even à' few university presidents, are 
now clamouring for some form of athletic 
scholarships in Canada. 

All tb^ people have ulterior motives . 
in supporting such scholarships, of course, 

by Ian Urquhart 

"* although they rationalize their demands 
with shibboleths about the merits of finan- 
cial assistance to athletes. 

The motive of the scribes who clutter 
the inside pages of our daily newspapers 
is perhaps least invidious. They want more 
money. Though sports writers may praise 
the benefits of a university education, most 
never got further than business school (to 
learn how to type) themselves and i are 
privately cynical alx>ut 'higher education. 
But they realbx! that athletic scholarships 
would make- college sports big-time in 
Canada and increase the scope of their 
jobs, thereby raising their salaries. 
. Certain- Machiavellian university pres- 

> ; idents favour athletic scholarships as a 

. vehkle fqr^upgradingj^U^ intercollegiate 
teams'bi order to 'âtinct / distract the stu- 
dent body. Ills difficult to cheer for Satur- 
day's heroes and stage a sit-in to protest 
tiie university status quo on the same 

^ afternoon. 

College athletic directors and coaches 
-are the most narrow^inded group now 
pressing for athletic'! scholarships. They 
envision the aeation overnight of power* 
house teams built on the inducement of 
free tuition, room, and board. They do not 
seem to realize that every other school 
would make the same offer if athletic 
scholarships were allowed, and they would 
be no better off in the escalated compcti- 
Uon. 

"Love of the Game?" 

People like to believe that there arc 
reasons for. athletic scholanhips other 
than selfish gain for the personalities bi- 
volved. Especially since scholarships arise 
from an academic community, they assert, 
there must be a rationale behhid the con- 
struction of quasi-professional teams in an 
area once ' domhiated by "love-of-the- 
game" amateurs. 

Supporters of athletic scholarships 
readily supply the naive public with rea- 
sons that appear justifiable on the surface. 
Firstly, they poUit out tliat athletes often 
come from poor families and could not 
afford ^0 attend college without a scholar- 
sh^. Athletic schojanhips therefore per- 
form à charitable sièrvicé for the poor. 

From an egalitarian viewpoint, this is 
actually regressive thinking. Generally, it 
is agreed that scholarships should be 
awarded for dther tiian academic achieve- 
, ment, since today's univenity, is more than 

luSâ^Uticbiis^o^ejfffoi^ 
too, and their talents should be recognized 
as well as the athletes'. 

Emphasis on sports, fostered by the 
athletic scholarship, has shackled bidWid- 
uals with other skills in our city slums, 
while the /middle^lass. .-. emphasizes aca- 
demic and . artistic'^ achievemeht ' and the 
class division is perpetuated. . 
. A scholarship program that rewards 
« qualities other than just academic and ath- 
letic requires money that only a few schools 
- such as the Ivy League colleges - have. 
IJfo Canadian school can afford to. reward 
ai^l and every histanœ^oL non-academic 
eccellence and to reiwdila thletes exclu- 
y is unjustifiableJiP?^' • 



There is a myth that athletic programs 
at big schools pay for themselves in the 
U.S. with gate receipts. This is true only 
so long as the football and basketball teams 
win. Nobody pays to see a loser. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin turned out pitiful 
teams l^t year and the fans stayed away 
in droves. The athletic program was ^00,- 
000 ht the red and the rest of the university 
suffered to meet the deficit 

Once the decision is made to discrim- 
hiate in favour of athletes when dispensing 
aid, a second problem of equity is met. 
Athletic scholarships are usually given 
only in football, basketball and hockey, the 
sports that make money at the gate. Other 
male athletes and all female competitors 
arc ignored. 

Furthermore, not every member of the 
teams can be given a free ride through 



year, the players are confronted with an 
impossible work-load in one term to make 
up for all the requkements they have pre- 
viously skipped. They flunk out and never 
return ' because 'the scholarship terminates 
with their fobtbaU eligibUity. 

Excluding the Ivy League and similar 
colleges in the North-east, which do not 
'give athletic scholarships hi name and 
have extremely high academic standards, 
95% of the football players on scholarship 
to American univmities' never get their 
. degree. These playienTcan look back on 
four years wasted talcing useless courses 
without even a token degree to show for 
it. ■ ^:.:^\ ■ ^r- 

American coaciies have an extraor- 
duiaiy hold on the scholarship athlete. be- 
cause the player owes to the coach every- 
thing he has at the university. Indeed, a 





school, and of . privileged 

players form and jealousy and bitterness 
occur. "Scholarships create an unhealthy 
atmosphere on teams," understates Mc- 
Gill's athletic director, Harry Griffiths. 

Griffiths' opposition to athletic scholar- 
ships is matched by most of his counter- 
parts hi the Canadian Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Union, the sports governing body for 
all but two Canadian colleges. The CIAU 
has thus forbklden athletic scholarships. 
But new men on theh* way up ui athletic 
. departments across Canada take a different 
view. 

- For example, two prombtent member 
of Griffiths' staff, football-basketball coach 
Tom Mooney and hockey .coach Brian 
Gilmour, benefitted from athletic scholar- 
ships themselves and would like to see 
other boys given the same opportunity hi 
Canada. 

' But for every Mooney and GUmour that ' 
graduate from college with a meaningful 
education, there are. ten others who are 
ruthlessly exploited by their university, 
then dumped when their athletic eligibility 
is used up and they can no longer compete. 

Coaches hi the U.S. tell their football^ 
prodigies, for example, to take gut courses 
during the season. Then, when their football 
careeirs end in the fall of tlieir fourth 



new ruling by the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association in the U.S. makes the 
player financially, as well as morally, in- 
depted to the coach, who can now termmate 
a player's scholarship at his own discre- 
tion. . , 

Thus, a coach a can effectively kick an 
athlete out of school for skipping practices, - 
failing to make the team, inter-racial dathig 
(a big no-no for college athletes in the 
U.S.), or any other activity or non-activity 
whicli the coach fbids personally dis- 
pleashig. . 

- There^çi^nslderable .doubt . that . »^ol- 
arships'%ould'^imjprove oitf^'bite^ 
teams anyway. Bruce Kidd, the finest dis- 
tance runner Canada has ever produced, 
clahns, "The track and field : athlete is 
worse off trainuig with a ' college team 
than on his own. Alone, he can set a 
program to his own specifications and not 
be bothered with dual meets that can upset 
his training schedule. 

"In addition, reliance on track schol- 
arships to produce Olympic teams means 
neglect of the atlhete vtrfao has fmished his 
education," Kidd concludes. 
l^l^jA^hiid!; excuse often given , for athletic 
^soiolârèiifps is that a suécessfur- sports 
program receives a lot of - publicity and 
greatly hnpresses.the prestige of. a school,. 



attracting top students and professors, 
and money from alumni and businesses as 
a result. It is to be hoped that this line- 
of thought does not become prevalent in 
Canada .to the pohit where a McGUI alum- : 
nus witiiho|ds a contribution because the 
Mooneymen lost the homecoming game to 
Queen's. 

Across Canada, athletic scholarships 
are disdahied with comments that range 
from a mention of theh: administrative 
headaches by Wateripo football coach Wal- 
ter Delahey ("It woiild be too difficult to 
determine how much you pay each guy") 
'to the moralizuig of the former president ' 
of . Western, Dr. G. E, Hall ("AthlcUc 
scholarships are bisUioiis and disruptive 
to the university community"). 

It is easy to be lured by these protes- 
tations, plus the' fact that there is little 
money available for athletic scholarships 
at present, into believing that they will 
never creep into Canadian univel^ity life. ■ 

But athletic scholarships, arc already 
here. Simon Fraser University and Notre 
Dame University, both hi British Colum- 
bia, have been paying athletes for the last 
three years. 

' The president of NDU, Reverend Aqui- 
nas Thomas (sic), is a fervent supporter 
of free degrees for jocks. "I would like 
to prove the combination of university and 
sport is successful," he explains. "We 
should act as a support and supply for the 
National Hockey League, the same way the 
colleges supply football players in the 
U.S." 

Although athletic scholarships are 
restricted to SFU and NDU in Canada, 
many other schools go out of their way to 
help athletes at the expense of other 
worthies. UBC in particular, competing 
with two neighbours that offer scholar- 
ships, has a suspicious form of "sub- 
sidies" for many of their athletes. 



The Lowe sweep mirage 

Queen's has an alumni fund to pay foot- 
ball players. Loyola pays athletes in return 
for participation in a "work program" (Do 
you really believe that hockey star Mike 
Lowe sweeps the gym floor every mom- 
big?). U of T is sunounded by athletes hi 
Toronto's sports-mhidéd high schools and 
does not have to work too hard to get theh- 
quota, but thev athletic department will 
hot hesitate to give an athlete a lucrative 
job on the side. 

McGill? Gilmour does not like being 
left behind hi the talent race and wants 
to set up a fund to give "loans" to ath- 
letes. 

Such abuses arc hievitable even in the 
relatively low-key competition of the OQAA. 
Intercollegiate sport breeds under the 
table deals w^ile a front of "it doesn't 
matter whether you win, it's how you play 
the game" is maintained. 

Perhaps it is thne for universities to 
examhie the necessity, if any, for inter- 
collegiate sport. Only a select few can 
. participate while hitramural programs are 
- left - to wither. Varsity competition 
amounts to an^ expensive form of enter- 
tabiment, justifiable maybe at a college 
thai is stuck off in the woods like Bishop's 
or Dartmouth. But such colleges are anach- 
ronisms today. 

Judghig by attendance at McGiil ath- 
letic events hi recent years, the students 
have found other spots hi the city of Mont- 
real more entertahihig than Molson Sta- 
dium or Currie Gym. 

The University of Chicago, a power in 
the early days of hitercollegiate football 
in the U.S., stopped playing other schools 
thirty years ago. If is a move they have 
never regretted. Perhaps the next decade 
. will see others follow suit rather belatedly. 



